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ITH THE PASSAGE, in eighty-four hours and 
twenty-one minutes, of forty-four bills in the Louisi- 

ina Legislature—or less than two hours per bill—Senator 
Huey Long has made himself dictator of his State. He con- 
trols every State board of any importance, a State civil serv- 
¢ commission, and a State bar association which will pass 
on the fitness of lawyers to practice; and his debt-moratorium 
‘aw ties up the banks and other financial institutions so ef- 
tectively that their control, too, is substantially in the Sen- 
tor’s hands. Having captured his State, Mr. Long now 
omes out into the open and announces himself a candidate 
tor the Presidency in 1936, on an anti-New Deal program 
ipported by “plain, honest, thinking men.” Since he per- 
ists in making himself a clown at every opportunity, it is 
vy to think of the Senator from’ Louisiana as simply a joke, 
beit a singularly bad one. But his qualities as a dema- 
his windy oratory, his energy, and his steam-roller 
tactics make him a threat as well, not to “thinking” men, in 
but to the mob for whom dema- 
ropnuery, when it promises them a heaven on earth, carries a 
Unfortunately, ail the simple-minded 





rue. 
pite of his predictions, 


of conviction. 


illiterates in the country do not live in Louisiana. And 
plenty of them in other States might be induced to listen to 
the Long promises of a model government for the plain 
people. It is doubtful if even the unconquerable Huey re 
gards his chances in 1936 as very high; it is the duty—and 
cannot fail to be also the pleasure—of thinking men to see 
that they are no higher at any later date. 


oe FRANCIS B. BIDDLE, the new chairman 

of the National Labor Relations Board, is a corpora 
tion lawyer among whose clients one can find many anti- 
union big-business enterprises, he has an encouraging record 
of liberalism and has specifically pledged himself to hew to 
the line laid down by Mr. Garrison, his predecessor. There 
is no reason to fear that the board will retreat from its estab- 
lished principles— majority rule, recognition of freely chosen 
representative labor organizations, exertion of every reason- 
able effort to make and maintain collective agreements. 
However, it no longer seems to matter much what particular 
individuals are chosen to constitute the board, or what par- 
ticular doctrines it announces. For it has long since bogged 
down in the same morass in which the Wagner board sank 
trom sight—its inability to enforce the obligations of the 
statute. Within the past week, to illustrate, the B. M. T. 
has defied the board’s authority, Mr. Hearst has denied its 
jurisdiction, and the Ely and Walker Drygoods Company 
has gone into the federal courts to enjoin the NRA from 
removing its Blue Eagle on the board’s recommendation. 
Far more important than the board’s immediate future as 
an instrument of moral suasion is the question of bringing 
Congress to enact new legislation covering labor relations. 
Such legislation should clarify the purposes of Section 7-a 
beyond any possibilities of further legal quibbling, and should 
bring into being genuine and effective enforcement machinery. 
This will be the test of how far, if at all, the Administra- 
tion has swung away from the NRA’s original vision of 
collective bargaining. 


HE APPOINTMENT of Josephine Roche as Assist- 

ant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of public health 
cannot be too highly commended. The most enlightened em- 
ployer in the State of Colorado, Miss Roche has shown 
throughout her management of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company a sense of social justice and of responsibility to her 
workers which have made her beloved by all the company’s 
employees, and a force to be reckoned with in all labor prob- 
lems in the State of Colorado. The Associated Press sees 
in Miss Roche’s appointment a confirmation of that policy 
which would retain in the Children’s Bureau its maternal 
ind infant-health activities, which have been so bitterly op- 
posed by many physicians as leading toward state medicine 
and perhaps as foreshadowing the retirement of Surgeon- 
General Hugh S. Cummings of the Public Health Service. 
We hope that this interpretation of Miss Roche’s appoint 
ment is correct. But whether it is or not, the President 
could hardly have chosen anyone better fitted for the position 
bv a life of devoted service to the social welfare 
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Ek HEARTILY WELCOME the two proposals 

which have been made recently for the regulation and 
control of the munitions industry. President Roosevelt’s 
plan for an international agreement, drawn up by the Dis- 
armament Conference, whereby each country pledges itself 
to license the manufacture, export, and import of arms and 
to give full publicity to all arms transactions would undoubt- 
edly eliminate many of the evils revealed at the Washington 
investigation. Even more helpful would be Lammot du 
Pont’s scheme for limiting all business profits in time of war. 
But it is obvious that even these remedies are inadequate. 
Viussolini, for example, has ground for fearing that the li- 
censing plan will lead to an expansion of the armament in- 
dustry in countries not now manufacturing munitions. More- 
over, the mere limitation of profits is not likely to discourage 
new industries from arising, possibly with the same owner- 
ship, to share in the gigantic opportunities presented by war 
sales. We know of no cure of the armament evil short of 
the absolute abolition of the industry. But if that be re- 
garded as too utopian, we believe that the complete confisca- 
tion of war-time profits, irrespective of the location of the 
war, might be helpful. It is high time that trafficking in 
jeath should cease to be a remunerative occupation. 


cnr JAY’S SWEEPING VICTORY at Fort Bal- 
livian appears to spell premature doom to the League 
if Nations’ latest effort to end the Chaco conflict. ‘The pro- 
posals of the League committee are distinguishable from 
previous plans chiefly by increased cumbersomeness. Upon 
their acceptance by both parties a new commission of six is 
to be established to supervise arrangements for the truce. 
Each of the belligerents is then expected to fall back fifty 
kilometers, leaving a neutral zone which is to be policed by 
Within a month after the 


cessation of hostilities peace negotiations are to be opened at 


troops from neighboring states. 


Buenos Aires, attended by neutral countries as well as by 
the belligerents themselves. Elaborate provisions are made 
for further arbitration by the League or the World Court in 
ise direct negotiations fail. Unfortunately, however, the 
flaws in the plan appear irremediable. Both Paraguay and 
Bolivia have indicated their opposition to another truce un- 
less they can be assured of a permanent settlement favorable 
to their interests. Moreover, it is unlikely that any neutral 
n be found willing to police the disputed territory. So 
the war will continue to drag on with neither country in a 
sition to score a complete triumph, and the League will 
ive failed once more because of its unwillingness to enforce 


e articles of the Covenant. 


‘poe Pilly RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP of the 


the need for international coopera- 


ounty recoun 


indicated at t recent hearings conducted by the 
in of Inquiry on National Policy in International 
f nomic Relations, headed by President Hutchins of the 
ly t { ( Wwe \Iceting in several cities in different 


ion heard business men, econ- 


lture and labor. and found 


of the country, the comn 
pokesmen for apricu 

in overwhelming majority convinced that the key to pros- 
perity lay in the expansion of foreign trade. The majority 
iso favored restoring the gold standard and canceling the 
war debts. Sentiment in favor of a high tariff was found 


to be considerably weakened, although it was strong enough 





to constitute a serious obstacle to carrying out the program 
suggested. While at first sight these observations seem en- 
couraging, it is not clear what kind of internationalism the 
committee actually favors. Is it the imperialistic program 
of the Republican Party from McKinley to Hoover or the 
traditional low-tariff policy advocated by Secretary Hull? 
Or should we look forward to a planned international econ- 
omy of the type recently suggested by Under Seeretary Tug- 
well at Rome? We trust that the full report of the com- 
mission, to be published November 26, will throw further 
light on these vital questions. 


WENTY-ONE STUDENTS have been expelled from 

the College of the City of New York and sixteen 
others severely discipiined as a result of a long series of stu- 
dent protests against the official reception extended to a group 
of Italian fascist students several weeks ago. The protests 
have since developed into a campaign to oust President Rob- 
inson. From the beginning President Robinson has fostered 
the impression that the Italian visitors were not official repre- 
sentatives of Mussolini’s fascist state and that therefore the 
protest was unjustified. On this point we quote excerpts 
from articles appearing in La Stampa of Turin on the day 
the students returned to Italy. The first is a part of “the 
salute of the GUF [Fascist University Groups].” 

Hail, returned comrades of the glorious American 
tour! We were all with you spiritually, and like you we 
felt the anxiety of the battles awaiting you, wherein you 
had to show all your valor, and like you we profoundly felt 
all the importance of your tour, which was a stupendous 
and universal affirmation of Itulianity. ... 

Today we salute in you the dear comrades in study and 
in faith who by the Duce’s will have marked a brilliant new 
stage in the triumphal march of fascism over the world! 

The second describes the students’ reception by the Duce: 

At twelve o'clock the Duce appeared in the reception 
hall, where, in triple file, were lined up the students. They 
greeted His [sic] appearance with a tremendous “To us!” 
in which vibrated the youths’ consciousness of having ful- 
filled their honorable mission of representing fascist Italy 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Dean Morton Gottschall of City College, who made a report 
to the faculty on the affair, recommended clemency as the 
best way of avoiding future difficulties, pointing out that the 
students had been honest, courageous, and sincere in their 
dealings with him. The dean’s recommendation was ig- 
nored; as we write, a general student strike is announced. 
Meanwhile the “comrades of the glorious American tour” 
may congratulate themselves on advancing by one college 
president “the triumphal march of fascism over the world.” 


HEN The Nation’s first article appeared charging the 

existence of fascist control in the Italian Department 
and the Casa Italiana at Columbia University, the issue was 
taken up by various student groups, particularly the Columbia 
Spectator and the Social Problems Club, and a serious effort 
was made to induce President Butler to discover the facts 
and act upon them. So far Dr. Butler has declined either to 
see student delegations or to institute an investigation on his 
own account. The simple truth is, of course, that fascist 
control in the Italian Department cannot successfully be de- 
nied. It is there for all to see. ‘To extirpate it without also 
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rooting out the fascists who are responsible would, we admit, 
be difficult. It might also be necessary to abandon the Casa 
itself with its fascist furnishings and support. Such an act, 
though doubtless painful to the university authorities, would 
hurt Columbia far less than the continued fascization of even 
one important department. We hope the Columbia students 
will not allow themselves to be defeated by the strategy of 
silence adopted by the authorities. In a letter published in 
The Nation last week, the officers of the Graduate Club of 
Italian Studies stated that they planned to invite Professor 
Gaetano Salvemini to speak this year “on some phase of con- 
temporary Italian history.” Has this invitation been issued ? 
The Nation, in justice to the Graduate Club, would be glad 
to announce its dispatch at the earliest possible moment. 


FTER SEVENTEEN YEARS in prison Tom Mooney 
4 Xk at last faces the possibility that his case will be re- 
viewed by the United States Supreme Court. The court 
has directed the warden of San Quentin Penitentiary to show 
cause, within a forty-day period from November 12, why 
\ooney’s lawyers should not be permitted to file a petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus. If the petition is argued, the 
court will be presented with evidence of the perjured testi- 
mony on which Mooney was convicted, and according to 
John F. Finerty, counsel for Mooney along with Frank P. 
Walsh and others, there is every reason to believe that the 
final result will be “vindication of Tom Mooney and his re- 
lease from life imprisonment on a deliberately framed con- 
viction.” If this happens it will mean that the courts have 
at last taken cognizance of what everyone who was familiar 
with the case has long known—that Mooney was convicted 
on evidence so flimsy that even the trial court of California, 
freshly presented with it under a new indictment last May, 
was forced to direct a verdict of acquittal. The unaccount- 
able technicalities of the law have never seemed more devious 
and unjust than in the Mooney case. Belated justice will 
aid in restoring to the layman his confidence in the courts. 


HEN NEWSPAPERS and chambers of commerce 

announce that “business” feels this way or that about 
the New Deal, one visualizes a highly organized class inter- 
est expressing itself with solemn unanimity. It is easy to 
forget in the heat of generalization that “business” is only 
confusedly a class and only partially organized. It is pri- 
marily several million American citizens who include New 
Dealers and Old Dealers, Republicans, Democrats, and even 
Socialists. Behind the dignified resolutions of the American 
Bankers’ Association are individual bankers who look upon 
the Administration with undiminished repugnance and fear; 
one such—William Lloyd Garrison, Jr.—wrote his opinion 
of the New Deal in The Nation two weeks ago. Behind the 
jolly, get-together spirit lately invoked by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce are attitudes ranging all the way 
from silent hostility to the whole-hearted approval voiced on 
another page this week by Milo Perkins, a manufacturer in 
In this series, What Business Men Think, 
is exhibited this diversity of opinion existing among men 
whose fundamental economic interests would appear to be 
similar. It is this division, of course, that enables Mr. 
Roosevelt to shift his policy and swing through a surpris- 
ingly wide arc to left and to right without seriously endan- 


the Southwest. 


gering his middle-class following. 


HILE THE RECENT ELECTION gave no indi- 

cation of a pronounced growth in militant radicalism 
in this country, delayed returns show substantial gains for 
the Communists and Socialists which were largely ignored 
by the press. Several of the newspapers gave in great detail 
the vote for ex-Mayor Hylan of New York, who received 
about 10,000 votes as candidate for Governor, and reported 
the numbers polled by the Law Preservation Party, but ne- 
glected to mention that the vote of the Communist Party had 
gained approximately 70 per cent since 1932. Israel Amter, 
Communist candidate for Governor, received more than 
41,000 votes in New York City alone, and the remainder of 
the State ticket polled from 43,000 to 45,000, as compared 
with a party vote in the city of approximately 25,000 in the 
last Presidential election. Substantial gains were also scored 
by the Socialists, although returns have been almost univer- 
sally delayed. Norman Thomas, the Socialist Party candi- 
date for Senator, received 130,000 votes in New York City, 
an increase of 20,000 over 1932, while other Socialist can- 
didates obtained from 79,000 to 106,000. Elsewhere the 
returns are extremely scattered. In addition to their decisive 
victory in Bridgeport, Connecticut, the Socialists polled 
50,000 votes in Milwaukee, and a record 85,000 for their 
senatorial candidate in California. In Ohio the Commu- 
nists obtained more than 12,000 votes, a gain of 70 per cent 
since the last election. In Taylor Springs, Illinois, a work- 
ers’ ticket supported by both Communists and Socialists was 
elected by a two-to-one majority. While the combined vote 
of the minor parties is insignificant compared with the mil- 
lions received by the New Deal, its growth is another indi- 
cation of prevailing discontent which may one day force a 
new alignment in the American political scene. 


VEN IN THE PROCESS of picking up the pieces 

after a disastrous defeat the Bourbons of the Grand 
Old Party learn nothing. Borah’s talk about reform, Van- 
denberg’s shy suggestion of a coalition government, may be 
dismissed as political persiflage, not truly representative of 
Republican thought. More significant in the immediate 
post-election period was the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Republican Women, and the attitude of the dele- 
gates. First appeared Governor Gifford Pinchot, who had 
opposed the victorious Democratic candidates. His dictum 
was, “The Republican Party must go progressive or go bust.” 
His response was a chorus of boos and hisses, and one woman 
was heard to exclaim, “Rats! We ought to walk out on 
him.” Pinchot assailed the Republican Old Guard and de- 
clared that its lack of any national leadership or program 
greatly aided the New Deal victory. But his audience re- 
fused to listen and he retired amid actual disorder. The same 
evening appeared David Aiken Reed, high priest of the Old 
Guard, by common consent, despite his ignominious defeat. 
His first words were, in effect, that the Old Guard might 
die but would never surrender. This sally was greeted by 
tumultuous applause. He urged as the solution for Republi- 
can ills that the “sane” elements in the Democratic Party 
unite with the always sane Republicans to fight “the lack of 
common sense prevalent in Washington.” This proposal pro- 
duced an even greater ovation. If Pennsylvania is any cri- 
terion, the Old Guard will continue blithely on its way, 
wondering why it is the only “sane” thing left on God’s 
green earth. An elephant, it seems, never remembers. 
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Jobs, Reliet, Insurance 


TASHINGTON is living through a new fever of 
optimism, reminiscent of the high-spirited days 
when the New Deal was born. This time, instead 

of the NRA promising to end all ills, there is in preparation 
a new drive to end unemployment. After the reconciliation 
between the President and the bankers, business for its part 
will try once more what it attempted so often during the 
Hoover regime, to levitate itself by sheer mental power. ‘Uhe 
Administration is to be more materially minded, and the 
spending school has an array of plans, each vaster than the 
other, varnished with statistics of the numbers who will be 
put to work. It is only coincidence that these plans are in 
the offing at the very moment when social insurance appears 
m the scene, but it is unfortunate. For in many minds the 
determination to create jobs is an alternative to social insur- 
ance. Secretary Ickes, formulating one problem under the 
heading “Jobs Versus Dole,” does not intend to weaken the 
case for social insurance. He means to say “Jobs Versus Re- 
lid.” Here, of course, he is pushing an open door. Nobody 
likes an eternal system of relief, and it is elementary com- 
Non sense to use government resources to make jobs, if only 
t can be done, rather than barely to save the uner ployed 
from starving. But this has nothing whatever to do with 
ce advisability of social insurance and the urgency of intro- 
ducing it now. 
lor our part we believe in spending; we regret that the 
spending for big and useful schemes so far has been over-cau- 
tious and not in the volume to produce lasting results. We 
shall heartily support any spending p!on which promises to 
combine public service with the reabsorption of the unem- 
ployed. All we ask is that the debt incurred shall be amor- 
tized out of socially conceived taxation. Vhe discouraging 
reality is that the spending under discussion will not put enough 
people to work next year, though it does promise results by 
1936. Ickes the Careful, after breaking the hearts of sc:i 
ous believers in intelligent spending, now talks brightly of 
speedy schemes, citing rural electrification, flood control, the 
elimiation of grade crossings, and further road building. 
Rural electrification cannot be done quickly in most districts 
without costituting a free gift to the private utilities, which 
would be a strange counterpart to the TVA. Leaving this 
aside, it cannot employ large mumbers. Of grade-crossing 
work there is plenty, and it can use a considerable volume of 
labor. But it cannot possibly be undertaken in a few weeks, 
nor is it likely to stimulate much employment in other 
industries, 
Vell, say the enthusiasts, there is housing. The coun- 
try is being hypnotized into believing that house building on 
1 nation-wide scale can bring recovery in a hurry. But the 


schemes under consideration cannot brine it next year, which 
the in mediate point To vet vast ho sing Se hemes roing 
osts first of all almost infinite patience. It would be a 
miracle if half a million men could he employed bv next 
pring through anv of the plans now proposed. Salvation | 
public works means giving employment to millions on roads, 
to hundreds of thousands in parks and forests. Saving Amer- 
hy making it a nation of road builders is a curious con 


ception in itself, something to be grim about, not jubilant. 
But to pretend that this salvation, if supplemented by hous- 
ing schemes, will solve the issue of jobs versus dole is hum- 
bug. Some people realize this and are urging the reconsidera- 
tion of the Rand scheme for subsidizing industry to resume 
production at the 1929 level, the surplus to be kept off the 
market and industry to make no profit in the operation. 
Thus agriculture under the AAA is “saved” by destroying a 
surplus and industry is to be saved by creating one! Harry 
Hopkins with an eye on budget balancers is threatening to 
let the unemployed produce for one another on a continenta! 
scale. It can be done; a secondary economic system can be 
set up to rescue the unemployed from utter annihilation if 
relief dries up. But business will prefer relief and a budget 
deficit to this object lesson in barter economics. 

The meetings last week of the National Conference on 
Economic Security were needlessly eclipsed by the impend- 
ing schemes for creating employment. Then confusion was 
introduced by the President’s own language, which appeared 
tc limit the program for the present to unemployment insur- 
ance and to leave old-age pensions and health insurance to 
the dim and distant future. ‘The reactionary press at once 
hailed this as new proof of the President's surrender to busi 
ness. His statement is now interpreted as having meant 
that unemployment insurance had better be rushed through 
Congress by itself. It alone can be framed now in a way to 
unite most of its advocates. More discussion is needed to 
frame health isurance and old-age pension plans. The State 
lezislatures must have the federal bill early in the year it 
they are to draft unemployment-insurance legislation in 1935, 
and so make it possible fur benefits to begin by 1936 or 1937. 
Admittedly it would be a mistake to lose one scheme which 
can be got under way by linking it with immature plans fo: 
the other two. But the President has not definitely post- 
poned old-age pensions and health insurance to a later Con 
gress, and there is reason to hope that these measures can be 
passed in this one before it adjourns. They cannot, however, 
be supplemented by State legislation in most cases until 1937, 
or begin operation before the following year. We urge all 
who believe in this legislation to press for it now. 

It is unfortunate there is not time for an intensive study 
of unemployment insurance. It is unfortunate, too, that its 
advocates feel a pistol at their heads to accept the Wagner- 
Lewis solution. A national scheme would be worth all the 
extra effort it cost. The hobgoblin of constitutionality need 
frighten nobody. Mayor LaGuardia is right—a conference 
of States can be summoned to change the Constitution. The 
financial reserves of the system should be national in order to 
strengthen sectional weaknesses in times of stress. The tax 
on pay rolls as the means of deriving revenue is unfortunate. 
A national scheme financed by a tax on profits and a gradu- 
ated income tax would be sounder. Workers should make 
no contributions; as members of the public they will bear 
their full share of the cost. But they will need much more 
power than they now have if they are to resist wage reduc- 
tions to meet the levy on pay rolls. Thus the fight for genuine 
collective bargaining becomes still more crucial. 
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The Scottsboro Case 


HE date of execution for Clarence Norvis and Hay- 

wood Patterson, convicted of rape in the long famous 

Scottsboro case, was set for December 7. We have 
just learned that a stay of execution, on application of Os- 
mund Fraenkel and Walter Pollak, has been granted to 
February 8, 1935. As time moves inexorably toward that 
fatal day, only one thing, in the clouds that surround the 
action, remains clear: although the innocence of the defend- 
ants is overwhelmingly indicated, they have never had a fair 
trial. Convicted solely on the testimony of an irresponsible 
woman of low character, they have spent more than three 
dreary years in jail while their case was in litigation, and 
now that the day of doom is imminent, they can witness, if 
they are able fully to comprehend it, the unseemly spectacle 
of a bitter fight between opposing counsel over who shall 
argue the last appeal before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The Supreme Court is expected momentarily to act on 
the writ of certiorari requested by Mr. Pollak and Mr. 
I’raenkel in the case of Clarence Norris. If the appeal is ar- 
rued, the main question at issue will be whether or not Ne- 
‘roes were on the jury panel from which the Scottsboro 
jury was drawn. In the second trial of Norris and Patterson 
vefore Judge James E. Horton, in March, 1933, Samuel S. 
Leibowitz, defense counsel, asked to be permitted to see the 
ury rolls to establish the fact, which he had more indirectly 
stablished in court by the testimony of numerous witnesses, 
oth black and white, that no Negro names were contained 
therein. Judge Horton refused to produce the rolls. But 
when the next trial took place before Judge William W. 
Callahan in December, 1933, the rolls were produced almost 
before they were demanded, and Mr. Leibowitz, on examin- 
ng them, offered conclusive evidence that names of Negroes 
had been written in after the panel was closed. It is this 
point which will be presented to the Supreme Court. If 
counsel for the Scottsboro defendants can convince the court 
that the rolls were tampered with, and that in fact no Negro 
names were included except by fraud, the case will have to 
be tried once more in the Alabama district court. 

The case of Clarence Norris then will come before the 
Supreme Court if the writ is granted. The case of Hay- 
wood Patterson is in considerable doubt. Patterson was 
convicted for the third time on December 1, 1933. Sen- 
tence was pronounced on December 6. Motion for a new 
trial was filed by counsel on December 29, within the thirty 
days which, counsel believed, had been granted by Judge 
Callahan. On February 24 the court, in denying the motion, 
declared that the papers were too late, since they should have 
been filed during the December term of court which ended 
on December 23. In addition to action on the motion for 
a new trial, however, counsel was required to prepare a bill 
of exceptions for appeal to the Supreme Court of Alabama. 
Osmund K, Fraenkel, engaged by the International Labor 
Defense as appeal counsel toward the end of December, in 
answering charges made by the Amsterdam News of negli- 
gence in handling the bill of exceptions, explains that when 
the motion for a new trial was thrown out on February 24, 
he was obliged to prepare the bill of exceptions, which meant 


putting through the press 3,500 pages of t-stimony, in time 
for presentation to the court at the close of a ninety-day 
period, or, as he had determined it, by March 6. This 
was calculated from the close of the trial, not trom action 
on the motion which was declared invalid by the judge, and 
there was some question whether it began December 1 or 
December 6. By herculean efforts the papers were actually 
ready on February 28, and attempt was made to get them 
down by the earlier date, March 1. The airplane in which 
they were sent to Birmingham failed to get there. They 
reached the court on March 5, and in May the Supreme 
Court of Alabama refused to consider them because of late- 
ness. The United States Supreme Court is not permitted to 
hear cases unless they have come up from a local court of 
last resort. Hence, unless the Supreme Court overrules the 
Alabama court on the admissibility of the bill of exceptions, 
Patterson has probably no further recourse unless the Gover- 
nor of Alabama will consent to a pardon or a commutation 
of sentence. 

We have gone into this matter at some length in order 
to explain what must seem a hopeless confusion to persons 
not acquainted with the facts. Mr. Fraenkel has a long rec- 
ord of admirable and disinterested service in radical and lib- 
eral causes. For this reason The Nation would like him fur- 
ther to clarify the situation by answering certain questions. 
Why was it necessary to wait until February 24 to begin the 
preparation of papers that would obviously take several days, 
with all possible effort and industry, to prepare? Would it 
not have been advisable to begin the preparation of the ap- 
peal papers in plenty of time tor any possible emergency in 
a court that had not exhibited much partiality to the defense? 
Why was an attempt made to get the papers down on 
March 1, if according to the best judgment of counsel the 
date had no real significance? A life was at stake. No 
precautions were too great or too trifling in order to protect 
it at every possible point. 

We have indicated above that, in the shadow of the 
electric chair, the quarrel between opposing counsel is still 
going on, and is likely to be resolved only before the Supreme 
Court bench. The International Labor Defense took over 
the fortunes of the Scottsboro boys at the close of the first 
trial, in 1931. In January, 1933, they engaged Samuel S. 
Leibowitz, of New York City, as trial lawyer, and Mr. 
Leibowitz did in fact defend the boys during the March, 
1933, trial in which Judge Horton so courageously reversed 
the verdict of guilty, and during the trial before Judge Cal- 
lahan last December out of which the present appeal has 
grown. In the years during which the case has been pend- 
ing, the I. L. D. has conducted, concurrently with the legal 
progress of the case, the mass protest which it believes should 
accompany such litigation. Here we have a case of alleged 
rape by Negroes on a white woman in the South, and the de- 
fendants are alive after three and a half years of litigation 
and have received the protection which due process of law 
could offer them. There is small question that only the 
widespread publicity which the mass-pressure movement gave 
to the case could have produced this result. There can be 
no doubt, however, to anyone willing to look at the matter 
dispassionately, that mass protest does, at a certain point, 
stiffen the resistance of the organized forces—in this case 
the courts of Alabama—against which it is directed. The 
Nation considers that the present tactics of the I. L. D., 
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which include a barrage of postcards to the United States 
Supreme Court “demanding” that the boys be freed, although 
they may serve further to publicize the action, are neverthe- 
less highly prejudicial to the defense. 

In the conduct of the litigation itself it cannot be denied 
that the I. L. D. from the beginning has engaged capable and 
even eminent counsel. Mr. Leibowitz was well known as a 
criminal lawyer with an astonishing record of acquittals. 
The I. L. D. did not insist that he be bound by any condi- 
tions or any social point of view in the conduct of the trials, 
and Mr. Leibowitz flatly refused to be so bound. When it 
came time to argue an appeal before the highest court in the 
country, the I. L. D. engaged well-known constitutional law- 
yers, Mr. Fraenkel and Walter H. Pollak. Mr. Leibo- 
witz, on the other hand, although he had no experience and 
almost no acquaintance with the world of liberal and radical 
protest, has served on the case from the beginning without 
compensation—although several hundred thousand dollars 
have been raised for propaganda—and has declared that he is 
prepared to carry the case through to the end, which he 
firmly believes will be the acquittal of the defendants. ‘The 
trials, despite tactics which included considerable flattery of 
the court and an expressed belief in the evenhandedness of 
Southern justice to the Negro, were by all accounts bril- 
liantly conducted, and he firmly established the ground for 
appeal. 

We come finally to the dog fight which is still going 
on between defense counsel. On October 1 two I. L. D. 
attorneys were put in jail in Alabama—in direct violation of 
a writ of habeas corpus issued in Tennessee—charged with 
an attempt to bribe the only remaining witness in the case, 
the notorious Victoria Price. Subornation of perjury is not 
a pretty offense, and it is evident that this charge, if it can be 
proved, will be highly damaging not only to the Scottsboro 
defense—if and when it appears again in the Alabama 
courts—but to the defense of all subsequent Negro cases in 
the South. Mr. Leibowitz declares that it was the arrest of 
the two attorneys which finally convinced him that he could 
no longer continue his association with the I. L. D.—long 
since, evidently, a source of the greatest private irritation 
to him. On October 4, however, Mr. Leibowitz was notified 
that he was not expected to argue the appeal before the Su- 
preme Court. In other words, at almost the same moment, 
Mr. Leibowitz and the I. L. D. tried to take farewell of 
each other, each one with the defendants safely tucked under 
his arm. The subsequent story has been one of affidavit 
following affidavit, in which Norris and Patterson, not know- 
ing what it was all about anyway but desiring all the legal 
protection they could get, have first declared their undying 
allegiance to the I. L. D. and next to Mr. Leibowitz. Both 
sides at the moment claim the latest affidavit. It would be 
folly to say which was right. Mr. Leibowitz has declared 
that he will either argue the case himself or associate with 
any reputable counsel who will consent to serve, including 
Walter Pollak, but who will represent the defendants and 
not the I. L. D. The latter, on the other hand, firmly insists 
that Mr. Pollak and Mr. Fraenkel will argue the appeal 
under its auspices. 

Probably never before in the history of the Supreme 
Court bench has a case come up with counsel fighting for the 
right to defend it. And it would be a dramatic spectacle 
if, on the day of hearing, it was necessary to produce Clar- 





ence Norris in court to make perfectly clear to Mr. Justice 
Hughes just whom he had chosen as his counsel. Whether 
or not it would aid Clarence Norris in avoiding the electric 
chair is another question. In an issue as contentious as this 
one has become, it is difficult to take sides. The Nation can 
merely say that Norris has the right, as an American citizen, 
to be defended by counsel whose first allegiance is to him, 
whose efforts in this particular appeal are solely directed to 
the constitutional issues involved. If Mr. Leibowitz can 
best qualify, more power to him. If Mr. Pollak and Mr. 
Fraenkel can do it better, they should be given a free hand 
without benefit of propaganda; if some other lawyer who 
has not yet entered the case would be best of all, he should 
be found. The question at issue is not the class struggle 
but rescue of the defendants from the electric chair. To 
this end The Nation proposes that a committee of well- 
known lawyers, of the caliber of Charles C. Burlingham, or 
Arthur Garfield Hays, or Morris L. Ernst, should go to 
Kilby Prison and take a final and impartial deposition from 
Norris and Patterson designating their counsel. And that 
all other counsel should agree in advance to withdraw from 
the case once this deposition is properly secured. Nothing 
could be more fair to all sides; and it is hard to see how any- 
one with the interests of the Scottsboro boys at heart can 
very well refuse. 


Dark Days for 
the Utilities 


S the result of a series of victories for public ownership 
at the recent elections, the position of the electric light 
and power industry, in the inimitable words of the 

New York Times, “is now regarded by some executives as hav- 
ing reached the darkest period of the depression.” The most 
crushing defeat suffered by the utilities was that in Memphis, 
Tennessee, described elsewhere in this issue. Here the utility 
interests were embarrassed to discover, after all the votes had 
been counted, that the total number cast in favor of private 
ownership only slightly outnumbered the utility workers in 
the city and was little more than half the number of owners 
of the power company’s preferred stock. 

An even clearer indication that the public is at last 
awakening from its lethargy was furnished in the State of 
Washington, where the voters approved by a majority of two 
to one the Bone power bill, which will permit municipalities 
to operate utility properties outside their own corporate limits. 
As a consequence of this action, the city of Seattle is now 
free to proceed with its plans for acquiring the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company at a cost of nearly $1,000,- 
000, one of the most ambitious schemes yet projected by 
any American city. At Sacramento, California, the voters re- 
versed their decision of previous years and indorsed by the 
necessary two-thirds majority the expenditure of up to $12,- 
000,000 for the establishment of a municipal power system. 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, which already possesses a distribution 
system, approved the erection of a publicly owned generating 
plant. In St. Paul, Minnesota, the electorate rejected a pro- 
posal which would have given private interests a twenty-year 
stranvle-hold on the local utilities. 
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Victories were not, however, by any means universal. In 
several localities the utility interests were too firmly intrenched 
to be dislodged even by a tidal wave of protest against the old 
order. The most serious setback occurred in Oregon, where 
the Grange power bill, which would have permitted the es- 
tablishment of a State-owned power system, was defeated by 
a narrow margin. Muskogee, Oklahoma, voted three to one 
against establishing a municipal plant. A similar reverse was 
suffered in Mount Olive, New Jersey, where public ownership 
was overwhelmingly rejected. 

Apart from the TVA the greatest single blow ever struck 
at the utilities in this country, however, has been the publica- 
tion of the New York Power Authority’s report to President 
Roosevelt. This report of the first careful field investigation 
into the actual cost of producing and distributing electric en- 
ergy on the basis of existing equipment shows an overcharge far 
vreater than the most extreme advocate of public ownership 
had ever claimed. The Authority estimated, on the basis of 
.ctual costs, including a 6 per cent return to capital, that the 
iverage charge for delivering electricity to homes and farms 
n New York State should not be in excess of 3% cents a kilo- 
watt hour for the use of 50 kilowatts instead of the average of 
6 cents which the customers are now paying. In many cities 
of New York families are now paying enough for 50 kilowatt 
hours to buy 200 if the rates were assessed on a reasonable 
basis. For larger users of electricity the excess charge is pro- 
portionately greater. Variations in the cost of distributing 
electricity, as distinct from variations in the rates charged, were 
found to be insignificant—amounting to not more than four- 
tenths of a cent per kilowatt hour. 

The total overcharge in Northeastern States affected by 
this survey—New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
England—is estimated to be approximately $194,000,000 an- 
nually out of a bill of $681,000,000 now paid the utility inter- 
ests. This represents a toll of approximately $28 per family 
for the 7,000,000 consumers living in this area. 

Completion of the St. Lawrence waterway would bring 

further material reduction in the cost of producing electrical 
energy. If a State-wide system were established utilizing the 
bulk of the power developed, it is estimated that electricity 
could be generated and transmitted as far as Utica, a distance 
of 135 miles, for as little as 24 mills a kilowatt hour. At New 
York City—approximately 300 miles from the source—the 
ost would be less than 314 mills. Add 2% cents for the cost 
if distribution, and New York consumers would still be able 
to purchase electricity at less than 3 cents per kilowatt hour 
is compared with an average of 6.6 cents at the present time. 
The savings to the consumer from the St. Lawrence water- 
way, however, would be negligible if the private companies 
continued to distribute electricity on the present basis. Under 
uch circumstances the State would be assuming the risk and 
nvesting the bulk of the capital, and yet would be receiving 
only about one-twentieth of the consumers’ expenditures for 
electric energy. If there is any clear lesson to be drawn from 
he report, it is the fact, long suspected but never previously 
sroved, that utility charges bear very little relation to costs. 
It has been a case of charging all that the traffic would bear. 
\nd as long as the consumer did not complain, there was little 
that the government or any outside agency could do. The 
New York Power Authority has done its duty in bringing the 
facts into the open. It is up to the consumers to organize 
and to make the next move. 


Wit Is a Weapon 


IKE many passionate idealists, the poet Shelley was not 
conspicuous for his humor. This does not mean merely 
that he did not tell jokes; it means also that he simply 

did not understand what the comic spirit was about. When 
he said of some new acquaintances, “I believe they are little 
better than Christians,” he had no intention of being funny, 
and when he wrote satires, they were not intended to make 
anybody laugh. He could move back and forth between ec- 
stasy and indignation, but he was not capable of much in 
between. Indeed, the whole realm of comedy was so far out- 
side his ken that once when he was urged to attend a perform- 
ance of “The School for Scandal” he replied that he had read 
enough of it to know what it was about. It was intended to 
argue, he said, that people who read books are not to be 
trusted and that real virtue is to be found only in drunken 
gamblers. 

Shelley was a kind of angel, but he was not the sort 
imagined by the frivolous Frenchman who thought that an- 
gelic hosts must find men amusing. His mentality was more 
like that of John Bright, who is said to have reported Ar- 
temus Ward’s London lecture on the Mormons thus: “Mr. 
Ward had very little information and what he had was pre- 
sented in a rambling manner.” He was also a good deal like 
a writer in a recent issue of the New Masses who began his 
review of a book of pictures by Soglow as follows: 

Whether it is humor or not, and consequently whether 
it is artistic work or not, depends entirely on the class point 
of view. There is no such thing as humor in general; 
humor is for one class or another. The question is whether 
this book is satire for the working class or superficial car- 
toons to amuse the well-to-do. 

This profound truth makes it, of course, perfectly clear 
why Harpo Marx was equally popular in New York and 
Moscow; also why—as it is reported at least—Comrade 
Litvinov shook a shower of spoons out of his sleeve when he 
came back stage to greet the capitalist clown. 

John Bright was a useful citizen and Shelley was a 
great man. That proves that a taste for humor is not abso- 
lutely necessary to anyone and ought to be enough to absolve 
us from the charge of insulting a contemporary in the com- 
parison we have just been making. But it also gives us an 
opportunity to remark in all mildness that wit, like other 
forms of art, is not always or necessarily a weapon. One of 
its most amiable forms consists in something quite different, 
namely, a sudden and frank recognition of the gap between 
theory and practice; of a fact or a condition not quite ac- 
counted for by our hypotheses or our principles. “That is what 
is implied in the famous phrase which defines it as “the kiss 
given to common sense behind the back of religion’; and re- 
ligion means there any dogma which involves a simplification 
of fact. Wit of that sort is either not a weapon at all or a 
weapon used against ourselves, and the delight which springs 
from it has its source in the sense of freedom which it gives 
—in the sense of being liberated for an instant from that 
strait-jacket of conceptions, beliefs, and hypotheses within 
which the mental limbs cannot be too continuously confined 
without suffering a cramp. Even a contributor to the New 
Masses needs a stretch now and then. 
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Issues and Men 
An Error That Cost a War 


HE death of Field Marshal Alexander von Kluck, 
commander of the First German Field Army in Sep- 
tember, 1914, has recalled the most extraordinary and 

fateful happening in the entire World War—the wrecking 
of the whole German plan for the sweep through France by 
the mistake in judgment of a single officer who was not a 
field marshal, nor a general, nor a chief of staff, nor even a 
corp or division commander, but just a plain lieutenant col- 
onel of the General Staff. This is the story. Von Kluck com. 
manded the extreme right wing, which moved with unprece- 
dented rapidity. His advance points actually came within 
view of the city of Paris. But his troops proceeded with such 
speed that the Second Army could not keep up with him, 
which left a gap in the German front, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity to the French to drive a wedge in between the First 
and Second armies. News of this situation reached the 
German General Headquarters well in the rear, and the 
Chief of Staff, General von Moltke, sent an assistant, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hentsch, to survey the situation and if nec- 
essary to order a retreat. Under the peculiar organization of 
the German army this was a regulation practice; a subor- 
dinate officer of the General Staff, given a power of authority 
by that Staff, could give orders to men vastly his superiors in 
rank. What is even more remarkable, in this case Hentsch 
arrived at the front without a written order or any evidence 
of any kind to prove that he had authority to order the fatal 
step which smashed the German hopes of sweeping on into 
Paris. 

When Hentsch came upon the scene, he was stampeded 
by the gap between the two armies and ordered the retreat 
despite the protestations of Von Kluck and his staff. It is 
said that some of Von Kluck’s officers asked his permission to 
lock up Hentsch and even to shoot him. But the discipline 
of the German army prevailed, the protests of the command- 
ing officer were overruled, the First Army recrossed the 
Marne at even greater speed than when it had advanced 
over the river, and this despite the fact, according to Ger- 
man military critics, that Von Kluck had actually defeated 
that gallant army of General Gallieni’s which rushed up from 
Paris in taxicabs to become the wedge between the First and 
Second German armies. Von Kluck retreated forty-five 
miles before halting and establishing lines, some of which 
were held almost to the end of the war. It has been pointed 
out that the Germans could have won the war if Hentsch 
had only permitted them to dig in where they were before 
the retreat, but at that time the idea of holding a line with an 
enemy wedge driven into it was unheard of. Subsequently 
such so-called salients disturbed neither side. 

In America we, of course, heard the Allied version of 
the story, that Gallieni had won a victory, and not until after 
the war was it known that the German military experts in- 
sisted that Von Kluck had defeated Gallieni and that the 
retirement was due to Hentsch’s misreading of the situation, 
That Von Kluck’s army was in excellent condition and by 


tampeded or demoralized appears from Marshal 


» means 





Foch’s tribute to him, which reads thus: “Masterly tactics in 
the retreat from the Marne, while they did not stem the tide 
of defeat, saved the German right wing from complete dis- 
aster. che enemy was able to retreat with only small losses, 
and it was Von Kluck who prevented an overwhelming ca 
tastrophe.” As for Hentsch, he wrote a defense of himself 
but some years after the war he committed suicide, whethe: 
because of the terrible responsibility for the loss of the Battl: 
of the Marne and thereby of the war, or for some other rea 
son. It is a fact that if Von Kluck had been able to dig in 
where he was and settle down behind trenches, as he did afte: 
his retreat, Paris would have had to yield because it would 
have been under the guns of Von Kluck’s army—even with 
out the long-range weapons subsequently brought out—and 
it was generally admittedethat the French would not hav: 
stood for the destruction of Paris by a bombardment. 

I have often dwelt upon this extraordinary incident as 
illustrating the folly of the belief that one can insure victory 
by arming a nation. From the end of the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1871 until 1914 the German army and nation left 
no stone unturned to prepare for the next war whenever it 
might come. But despite all their efforts, their marvelous 
military machine was wrecked and they were robbed of a vic 
tory which they had plainly earned—speaking merely fron 
the military point of view. What instance in history could 
more clearly illustrate the truth of Calvin Coolidge’s state- 
ment to the American Legion at Omaha on October 6, 1925: 
“In spite of all the arguments in favor of great military forces, 
no nation ever had an army large enough to guarantee it 
against attack in time of peace, or to insure its victory in time 
of war’? Similarly, the English fleet was unable to defeat the 
Germans at the Battle of Jutland chiefly because of visibility 
conditions which prevented the English from utilizing to the 
full their superior forces. Every time I hear people advocating 
preparedness for the United States I think how utterly foolish 
it is. The American Legion has just voted for an increased 
army and they have fixed the figures we need at exactly 509,- 
000. Even if it could be mathematically worked out just what 
number of men might do the trick, what assurance would 
there be that the battle would not be lost by the error of a 
Hentsch or, if you please, by the errors of commanding gen- 
erals such as the Army of the Potomac had for the larger part 
of the war? 

Is it not also true that the larger and more efficient the 
army, the greater the temptation to statesmen to take chances 
in bluffing their way through dangerous diplomatic relations ? 
It gives them the feeling that they have got an army that will 
see them through if they blunder into war—and then along 
comes some Lieutenant Colonel Hentsch or some incompetent 
general to bring their country down to ruin. 
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Insull on Trial 


By MITCHELL DAWSON 


Chicago, November 13 

’D do it again, sir! I’m a believer in that method of 

accounting.” Thus Samuel Insull on cross-examina- 

tion, the same Samuel Insull as always: wily, arrogant, 
lomineering, despotic; older but far from feeble; explaining 
matters confidentially to the jury; fencing with the prosecu 
tor, now excessively polite, now indignant or scornful; get- 
ting “very earnest,” as he calls it, when his veracity is 
loubted; turning to the judge in protest against “double- 
barreled questions”; withal enjoying his role, as hero or 
villain, in this the last act of his personal drama. 

The courtroom is packed. Judge James H. Wilkerson 
in his new black robe presides. He is the judge whose nom 
nation to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals was 
blocked by Donald R. Richberg less than two years ago on 
the charge that he had exceeded his powers in granting in- 
unctions against labor unions back in the days of Attorney- 
General Daugherty. His reputation among lawyers gen- 
erally is excellent. In this trial certainly he has been emi- 
nently fair. The jury have been listening to the evidence 
since October 3. Seven of them are salesmen, former sales 
men, or small merchants; one is a farmer, one a garage man, 
ine a bookbinder, and two are unemployed. 

Across the room from the jury, along the wall, shutting 
i several windows, is a bookcase filled with the records of 
‘Corp,” the pet name adopted at this trial for the Corpora- 
tion Securities Company, which according to the government 
was never very corporeal. In front of the judge sit the de- 
iendants, seventeen of them, and their seven lawyers. Samuel 
Insull, of course, is the central figure. His son is with him. 
The other defendants are of lesser importance except Harold 
L.. Stuart, president of Halsey, Stuart and Company and co- 
idjutor of Samuel Insull in most of his deals. The govern- 
ment case ts directed by United States District Attorne 
Dwight H. Green, who sent Al Capone and other notorious 
hoodlums to jail for income-tax violations. But the ex- 
amination of witnesses is handled mostly by Leslie E. Salter, 
special assistant to the Attorney-General, a well-poised young 
man from Oklahoma. 

The defendants were indicted for using the United 
States mails “in a gigantic scheme whereby thousands of 
people were induced to invest millions of dollars” in the 
common stock of the Corporation Securities Company by) 
means of false and fraudulent representations. 

Early in 1929 the defendants decided to reorganize Mid 
dle West Utilities, a holding company. Their plans neces- 
sitated advancing the market price of the company’s stock. 
Therefore the Insulls and Halsey, Stuart and Company spent 
ome $13,000,000 in buying Middle West stock. ‘They also 
irganized a syndicate which acquired still more shares of 
\liddle West. As a result the market price of Middle West 
ommon stock was pushed up from $169 a share in June, 
1929, to $500 a share in September of the same year. But 
the defendants had no intention of keeping the Middle West 
stock they had thus acquired. They created the Corporation 
Securities Company, the government contends, as a conveni- 


ent dumping ground for it. ‘The new company was formed 
on October 5, 1929. Halsey, Stuart and Company turned 
over to it some 152,000 shares of Insull Utility Investments, 
Incorporated, referred to at the trial as IUI, and received 
1,000,000 shares of “Corp” common stock and $3,500,000 
in cash, which was raised by Corp through a bank loan. 
The Insull family turned over to Corp a batch of IUI stock 
and received in return 1,045,000 shares of Corp common 
stock and 45,000 shares of its preferred. Thus when Corp 
began business it had only a few dollars in cash, the com 
mon stock of IUI turned in to it by the Insulls and Halsey, 
Stuart and Company, and more than $3,500,000 in liabilities. 

One of the defendants, Charles B. Stuart, had some 
qualms about the venture. He wrote from New York to 
Frank K. Schrader, another defendant, in Chicago, with refer 
ence to the proposed new company: “I do not know how 
Goldman Sachs and the rest of them get by the Blue Sky 
laws, but certainly there must be some answer to it... . In 
my opinion, the minute we disclose the assets of the com 
pany it will in a great measure defeat the purpose of th 
whe'e thing.” A copy of this letter went to H. L. Stuart. 
But the Blue Sky laws apparently gave the defendants littl: 
concern, for a few weeks later the stock of Corporation Se 
curities Company was offered for sale by means of allotment 
certificates representing one share of common stock and one 
share of preferred, to be subscribed for at $75 a unit. 

The government charges that the market on these shares 
was rigged throuch a simulated demand for them created by 
purchases by the defendants on the market at $78 to $100 a 
unit at the very time when the defendants were offering them 
to subscribers at $75. The allotments sold like hot cakes. 
From October 19 to November 4, 1929, Corp took in $49, 
000,000 from the public. Part of this was used to pay the 
$3,500,000 bank loan and part to pay for the Middle West 
stock which some of the defendants unloaded on Corp pe: 
schedule. Now rigging the market is a common practice. In 
one form or another it is practically essential to floating large 
issues of securities. The defendants may even introduce evi- 
dence to show that the government itself rigs the market in 
connection with its bond issues. But market rigging is only 
one of the many deceptions which the government charges the 
defendants used in distributing Corp stock. During the first 
three months of the company’s life the securities in its port 
folio depreciated more than $24,000,000 on the market, and 
that amount was charged off on its books against capital sur- 
plus. The company also incurred an operating loss of 
$600,000. There was nothing criminal in this. But, accord- 
ing to the government, these losses were not disclosed in 
Corp’s annual report, which was drafted and redrafted eight 
times, the first version showing a loss of $174,000 and the 
final one a gain of $630,000. 

With such a showing the defendants were ready to in- 
augurate a nation-wide sales campaign. The distribution of 
Corp stock was taken over by the Utility Securities Company, 
the organization formed to dispose of stock for Insull com- 
panies, with instructions to go out after small investors, ste 
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nographers, clerks, elevator men, conductors, janitors. ‘The 
public was offered these “jewels of the Insull empire” with 
the assurance that “the company is putting investments into 
bedrock American securities, particularly the electric-power 
industry... . . They have seasoned investment value . . . have 
been of outstanding stamina during the depression . . . oppor- 
tunities like these today occur only a few times in a gen- 
eration.” “Get their savings!” was the slogan. One of the 
defendants advised his West Coast stock salesmen: “In a 
city like San Francisco there must be someone who could 
save $5 or $10 a month—sufficient to buy one share of stock.” 

While this peddling, petty in detail but cumulatively 
tremendous, was going on, the Insull crowd kept up a fic- 
titious price for Corp stock by rigging the market through 
wash sales. In January and February of 1931 more than 
half of all Corp stock sales were wash sales, and after July, 
1931, 75 per cent were of that type. The defendants con- 
tinued to push the sale of Corp stock, the government says, 
although they knew it was worthless. They advertised a net 
income for Corp in 1930 of $8,000,000, while they had an 
actual net loss of $1,500,000; although Corp was insolvent 
by more than $6,000,000 on September 15, 1931, it declared 
a cash dividend of half a million; during the life of Corp 
more than $4,000,000 was paid out in cash dividends on pre- 
ferred stock, out of which Samuel Insull himself received one- 
quarter million, yet at no time in its career had Corp earned 
a single dollar honestly available for dividends. ‘These alle- 
vations, of course, are based on the government’s interpreta- 
tion of the records, which the defendants say is not in accord 
with the school of accounting they were brought up in. 

The defendants are also charged with “writing up” the 
value of securities acquired by Corp to the extent of $31,- 
000,000 above the actual cost. Samuel Insull on cross- 
examination admitted that LUI stock bought from Halsey, 
Stuart and Company at $3,500,000 was written up to $15,- 
000,000. “I probably was wrong to the extent of about ten 
tnillions.” Another type of deception, the government claims, 
lay in the crediting by Corp of stock dividends received from 
other companies as income. ‘The defendants caused Middle 
West and IUI to pay stock dividends to Corp which were 
charged ayainst their own earnings at book value, but Corp 
put them on its books as earnings at their current market 
prices. They should not have been classified as earnings at 

I] tid Prosecuter Salter. On cross-examination Samuel 
Insull maintained stoutly that the Corp method of crediting 
tock dividends was perfectly proper. Corp’s accountants 
had at first thought otherwise, but they changed their minds 

fter Mr. Insull had talked to them. ‘It wasn’t any trouble 
convincing them they were wrony as said Mr. Insull without 
thre hadow of ast ile. 

And he didn’t smile either over the famous Eaton deal 

f 1930, the burden of which was saddled on the stockholders 
of Corp, according to the government. Cyrus Eaton had 
acquired control of 160,000 shares of stock in the three most 
important Insull operating companies. He invited Samuel 
Insull to join him in pooling their interests in a new holding 

But Insull didn’t want to share his empire with 
His alternative was to buy Eaton out. Otherwise 


company. 
anyone. 

Eaton could break the market for Insull stocks by dumping 
his holdings, which would be disastrous. Insull was there- 
fore forced to take over Eaton’s holdings at an average price 
of $350 per share, which was $40 above the market. A high- 


class poker game, of course, and no one would have cared 
except that the job of saving the situation was assigned to 
poor old Corp. Corp was already in a desperate condition. 
Nevertheless, its directors decided that it should come to the 
rescue by purchasing the Eaton offerings at the price of $56,- 
000,000, $48,000,000 to be paid in cash and $8,000,000 in 
stock of Corp and IUI. To raise sufficient cash Corp issued 
$40,000,000 of serial gold notes in September, 1930, and 
pledged its assets to secure them. 

It took the government two hours to outline its story 
to the jury and four weeks to present the evidence. To an 
observer without pretensions as an expert in high finance the 
government’s main contention—that the promoters of Corp 
were selling the public shares in an enormous dead horse— 
seems to have been proved. How far the individual defend 
ants were involved and just how “criminal” their intentions 
were is another matter. ‘The defense seems to rest principal] 
on protestations of good faith: the defendants are honorable 
men who worked their way up to positions of power and 
wealth by diligence and merit; they devotedly served the 
public in developing great utility enterprises which created 
jobs for thousands of employees, wealth for hundreds of 
thousands of investors, and electricity for millions of con- 
sumers; the alleged rigging of the market was nothing more 
than fulfilling their duty to support the market and to pro- 
vide an orderly means of liquidation for investors; their 
stock-floating and accounting methods were in accord with 
current practices. After all, the defendants maintain, no one 
could foresee the deluge; and didn’t the defendants them 
selves go down with the ship? 

According to Floyd E. Thompson, attorney for Samuel 
Insull, and former justice of the Illinois Supreme Court, his 
client had less than $4,000 when he departed for Europe on 
account of his health in 1932. But in 1929, 1930, and 1931 
Samuel Insull collected close to half a million dollars an- 
nually in salaries from thirteen different companies and 
$470,999 in dividends from Corp and IUI alone, which sum 
does not include any other market profit or dividends. “‘! 
have always believed,” says he, “that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” 

What, then, will be the outcome? The person is rash 
who ventures to predict the verdict. It will depend upon 
the background, temperament, and personal reactions of the 
jury. Some of the defendants will no doubt be acquitted. 
None of them expect to go to jail—least of all Samuel Insull. 
He was asked if he would attend the opening night of the 
Chicago Civic Opera in the opera house which he built. “I+ 
would not be good psychology,” he said. “I may go later.” 

The atmosphere of the trial at the time this is written 
is more favorable to the defendants. The tragic stories told 
by a score of victims of the Corp ballyhoo have receded into 
the background. The defendants in turn have been telling 
the jury the stories of their lives and producing an imposing 
parade of character witnesses. General Charles G. Dawes, 
Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
Sewell Avery, president of the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany and Montgomery, Ward and Company, and Cardinal 
Mundelein were among them. One cannot help wishing 
that the government could and would call in rebuttal one 
character witness of prominence—a single banker perhaps of 
the many who disliked the principal defendant for his over- 
riding ways. 
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In most respects the defendants were playing the game 
as it was generally played in the utility business. ‘They 
rigged the market; but so did other large-scale operators. 
lhe difference was one of technique. ‘he defendants broke 
the rules of the stock exchanges. “hese rules were established 
by the security business for its own protection and not for 
the protection of the public. Insull and his associates were 
ust a little bolder in their manipulative devices than the 
rules allowed and they took more chances. ‘Their accounting 
practices and financial operations did not differ basically 
from the methods employed by big business for decades. It 
was their personal tragedy to have come at the end of an 
ra and to have lacked the banking resources to avert the 
‘inal disaster. 
That the practices revealed in this trial were general 
es not help the hundreds of thousands of people who were 


literally ruined by the flotation of Corp and other Insull en- 
terprises. ‘This is the type of wrong that the Federal Securi- 
ties Act was designed to end and has ended—for the time 
being. The difficulty is that the Securities Act amounts to 
an attempt to freeze the existing economic structure. It 
rests on the assumption that we no longer need to accumulate 
enormous sums of capital for the expansion of American in- 
dustry on the old laissez faire basis. Capitalism, however, 
cannot stand still and survive. Without a free security mar- 
ket it will decay. And a free security market is one in 
which the Insulls thrive. If the Securities Act is modified, 
as it is likely to be, we shall see a revival of the practices 
condemned by the government at this trial. “Securities are 
printed to sell.” Whatever else may be said, the Insulls are 
consistently true to their own methods and to themselves. 
“I'd do it again, sir!” 


A Yardstick for the New Deal 


By RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


Washington, November 19 

OLITICS normally is preoccupied only with the con- 

flict for political power in a stable economic regime. 

But today the public feels that the fight for political 
power has a more fundamental purpose. It believes the New 
Deal will effect a shift of economic power from the control 
of the few to the many. ‘The rearguard action of the Re- 
publican Party in the last election was carried on in the full 
inderstanding of this issue, and was a desperate attempt to 
maintain the economic status quo. 

No more interesting question can be asked, then, than 
ow much the New Deal actually has shifted economic power 
n its relatively short lifetime. Here is a yardstick with 
which to judge the Roosevelt Administration, now and in the 
future. But the question is not simple to answer. Any close 
ibserver, one might imagine, could take out a pencil, put the 
zains for democracy in economic power in one column, the 
losses—if any—in another, and in a few minutes make out 
a balance sheet of the New Deal. It might be assumed that 
ne man’s statement must look like another man’s, that is, 
that an objective analysis of the shift of economic power un- 
ler the New Deal is impellingly obvious. But if anyone 
will take out his pencil and start marshaling his items he 
will find that the actual shifts so far are more potential than 
ictual, and he will have to draw up his balance sheet largely 
in the basis of what he believes is still to happen. 

If the government already had taken from private fi- 
nance its domination over economic life, that would be the 
vreatest shift in economic power through political action in 
the history of the nation. The “wise man” may say that 
he would rather write the ballads of a country than its laws. 
But the man wise in economics knows that to control credit 
n the modern state is to dominate that state. 

Under the New Deal the government has made a sen- 
cational beginning in this direction. It has seized the gold 
of the private banking system. This is vast potential power. 
It is as though the old system of credit had lost ownership 
of its heart. The new possessor has not transferred the heart 
to another body, and the old body continues to function. 


But the owner of the heart is owner of the system. Any 
day a new system, a socially owned system, could be estab- 
lished founded on the government's gold. 

Similarly, the government dominates the Federal Re- 
serve System, once the independent brain of the privately 
controlled credit system. ‘This is no institutional change 
effected by specific legislation, but for the present it is real. 
And in the rhythm of these changes come all the direct ex- 
tensions of credit by government agencies. Much of the 
financing of agriculture is now in the hands of the govern- 
ment. The RFC can make direct loans to industry. This 
same agency, too, has bought preferred stock in many banks, 
and can increase its direct supervision of policy in individual 
banks. 

Of lesser importance, but in the same field, the govern- 
ment has whittled down the power of financial interests. In 
restricting the freedom of issuing houses in offering new 
securities, it has taken to itself power from Wall Street. On 
many fronts the government is competing with banking, at 
the same time that it salvages banking. But the salvaged 
vessels may have to sail hereafter an inland governmental 
sea, and not the wide ocean of unrestricted finance capitalism. 

This, at least, is the implication of the New Deal. The 
logical step for the government, after what has happened so 
far, is to set up a central bank and make the social control 
of credit factual. But this is not to be done in the immediate 
future. The reason may be in the personal disposition of the 
President not to make progress by frontal attack. His fa- 
vorite strategy appears to be to create first of all an era of 
doubt. When he finally announces his banking policy, it 
may be much less than has come to be feared, and so be ac- 
cepted without a struggle. But it may be much more than 
he could have won easily by announcing it at the outset. Or 
it may be to take the easy way of doing nothing at all and let 
credit control slip back to the private financiers. If recovery is 
to come first, with reform as an afterthought, this is the prob- 
able course. Already the intimation is that two great credit 
agencies are coming to the close of their work. The HOLC 
and the RFC may not ask the new Congress for more funds. 
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Che full extent of the shift of power through the state 
control of credit cannot be gauged. A few r.onths ago it 
ooked as if a state bank of some kind would emerge from 
the next session of Convress. Then the President scotched 
this immediate hope in his terms of reconciliation with the 
bankers. But his terms were conditional: the banks must 
end, there must be a business revival. If not, the President 
as free hands again. So for the time being the New Dea! 
has possession of the keys of the power house, but it still 
leaves the old crew in charge 

But credit is only one chapter of the New Deal. There 
ure the NRA, and the AAA, and not the least important, 
the TVA. ‘To the extent that these have instigated changes 
which are a shift in economic power they must be entered 
on the balance sheet. 

The TVA is a specific rather than a general change in 
economic control, but it is a vital one, and tor one district 
promises to take the control of electricity from private ni 
nopoly and transfer it to the public. Here is the simplest kin 
of shift in economic power. Here, too, is at least one excey 
tion to the President’s distaste for frontal attack TI 
TVA is only local, but tied in with it are other schemes, 
equally direct, which if carried through would represent a 
considerable shift of economic control throughout the nation. 

Transportation is another specific field in which control 
has been extended. Control already existed through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but now through the f 
nancing of the railroads by government loans the independ 
ence of the railroads is still further reduced. The tide is 
toward further control; it might go to the length of nation- 
alization. Here, as in the use of its credit power, the gov- 
ernment has an implicit domination which it is not enforcing. 

The AAA is not so easy to describe in terms of the yard 
stick of changed economic power. On the whole it has left 
the economic control where it was. ‘There is a temporary 
shift in income through the processing tax, from the consumer 
to the primary producer. But this is not a permanent shift 
in the economic control of agricultural production. The 
primary producer in America is still under the domination 
of the processor and distributor, who dictate to him what he 
hall receive for his production and who are left pretty much 
ilone in determining what their share shall be. In fact, the 
depression has seen a strengthening of processors and dis- 
tributors, who now take 611% cents of every dollar spent 
cents in 1929. The primary pro- 
ducer now receives 38'% cents, as against 47% cents. The 
AAA, throuvh some of its agencies, notably through the in 
Huence of Dr. Frederic Howe and Jerome Frank, resisted 
the codification of the food industries last year, in the days 
descending on Washington intent 


on food, as against 52! 


when these interests wer 
mn getting legal sanction for combination and for their exist- 
ing trade practices. Slight gains in favor of the producer 
wid the consumer are to be mentioned in one or two branches 


But the New Deal has not tackled 


of economic power in this whole field. 
I 


uch as milk and grain 
the real problen 

In the NRA we come to the first debit item in the bal 
ince sheet. The codes have increased the power of industry. 
In a sense the NR A has not 


f strength as it has organized and solidified the strength 


o> myer h idded new domains 


industry already had. Vhe tendency to foster combination, 
to control prices, to adopt practices penalizing the consumer 
was confirmed in the erand rush in which the New Deal 


undertook to codify everybody in a few weeks. The organi 
zation of industry was definitely broadened, and the social 
control which theoretically was to operate through the Con 
sumers’ Council and collective bargaining has not been broad 
ened to anything like the same extent. The role of the con 
sumer has been negligible. The battle over collective bar 
gaining has found the New Deal in its most tantalizing mood 
to compromise. 

It ought to be fairly simple in entering the NRA or 
the balance sheet to calculate what gains have been mad: 
by labor to offset the gains ceded to industry. But it is not 
a simple item. Certainly gains have been made. The re 
vival of the labor-union movement is one. The increase in 
union membership and the growth of unions in industries 
which had succeeded in keeping them out, such as automo 
biles, steel, and textiles, are to be noted. But the real gain 
should be measurable by the increase in the number o! 
workers under actual wage contracts which has been effecte 
by collective bargaining under the NRA. This is a figure thai 
it is impossible to learn. I asked the NRA for it and was r 
ferred to the American Federation of Labor, which disclaimed 
having it. The statistical department of the Department ot 
lLabor does not know it. 

The increase in the economic power of labor under th: 
NRA is considerable in the needle trades, where unionism 
already was strong, and where specific clear-cut conditions 
were accepted by the fringe of open-shop employers under 
the code. The United Mine Workers of America have ob- 
tained contracts in the Appalachian area, which had kept 
them out. The mine workers now have organized the entire 
coal industry excepting parts of Kentucky, Alabama and 
Tennessee, and some of the “captive” mines controlled by 
other industries. Under the construction code many regional 
agreements have been made which give the benefit of unifoim 
conditions to a considerable number of workers. In the legiti 
mate theater labor can claim an extension of power in thia 
it now can protect classes of employees not formerly included 
[n other industries power remains about as it was. “To the 
gains for labor must be added the minimum wage and th 
abolition of child labor. These, however, are not actual shifts 
of economic power to labor itself, though they represent the 
social use of power by the government. 

Whether these gains for labor outbalance the gains of 
industry under the codes—probably they do not—is not, how 
ever, the only question. Until the right of collective bargain- 
ing is recognized and workers can make wage contracts with 
their employers under the protection of law, the New Dea! 
will not have destroyed the unlimited authority of manage- 
ment in most industries. It was pledged to do this in the 
act creating the NRA. And the pledge has not been fulfilled 

It is too early to say what federal relief represents in 
terms of a shift in economic power. So far the money for 
relief is being borrowed, and nobody knows who will repas 
it. If it is repaid by inflation, it will be paid by the most 
disastrous form of capital levy, certainly a shift in power 
If it is repaid by taxation as at present levied, it will repre 
sent no change. If it is repaid by increasing the taxes of the 
wealthy, it will be a change from the practice of levying the 
ost of government disproportionately on those with medium 
or small incomes. There is no knowledge of the ultimate tax 
policy of tha Administration. The President is believed to 
taver no departure from the present svstem until the nationa 
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ncome is restored to normal volume. Then he might intro- 
duce the tax concepts of the social state. 

To sum up, we must come back to credit and the in- 

reased ability of the government to dominate it to find the 

chief gain of the New Deal in its real function of shifting 
‘conomic power from the few to the many. On the balance 
sheet this must stand as an item that already means some- 
thing but might mean almost infinitely more. 

We are on the way to the social ownership of electric 
power and probably of transportation, first steps toward a 
social state. These are items of importance, but here again 
the shift is potential rather than immediate. It is difficult 
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to make an entry for agriculture, as the primary producer, 
while his income has been increased, has not been liberated 
from his virtual peonage to the processor and distributor. 
The entry for industry is placed on the debit side, for here 
the New Deal probably has strengthened industry more than 
it has labor. In totaling the items, we reach a fairly vague 
answer. An actual shift of economic power has been effected, 
but it cannot be mathematically stated. In itself it is not yet 
a great shift. In its implications it is as great as any man’s 
personal expectations from the President. 

[Mr. Swing contributes a regular weekly letter from 
W ashington. | 


Memphis Votes tor Cheaper Power 


By HUGH RUSSELL FRASER 


Memphis, November 15 

Y a vote of almost eighteen to one, the city of Mem- 

B phis, Tennessee, has approved a $9,000,000 bond issue 

to acquire facilities for the distribution of TVA 

power ; the city has the option either to buy the existing plant 
r to build one of its own. 

The victory stamps with success the Authority's effort 
to get a “major yardstick” in the valley area. A year ago 
Birmingham turned down a similar proposal after a bitter 
fight against utility propaganda, in Atlanta the TVA advo- 
cates were outmaneuvered from the start, and in Knoxville, 
where the proposal passed, the campaign was clouded in the 

losing weeks by a fake civic organization financed by the 
utility interests. Despite the fact that the city was the 
eadquarters of the TVA, the vote was light and the margin 
f victory narrow. Now the project is held up in the courts, 
ind the city is going ahead with plans to build its own plant. 

But in Memphis the victory was 32,735 to 1,868. Had 
a $2 poll-tax law not been in effect, the measure would have 
passed by 50,000 votes. And a strange victory it was! Vet- 
eran battlers against the power trust were treated to the 
amazing and interesting spectacle of (1) a city boss cracking 
the whip, and ward heelers rushing to line up the vote against 
the Fat Cats; (2) a power company refusing to put up a 
fight, knowing that the man it had licked twenty years ago 
was now at the head of a powerful city machine, the like of 
which the South has never seen. 

The man is Edward H. Crump, Congressman and head 
of the Shelby County Democratic organization, and the 
power firm is the Memphis Power and Light Company, sub- 
sidiary of the National Power and Light, which is in turn 
controlled by Electric Bond and Share. To the two holding 
companies the Memphis unit has paid more than $9,000,000 
in dividends since 1923. 

Nearing sixty-four now, tall, white-haired, shaggy- 
hbrowed, Edward Crump is the most admired and most hated 
man in Tennessee. Since 1928 his machine has been impreg- 
nable, piling up votes in State, national, and city elections of 
four or five to one. On the TVA question for Memphis, 
Crump had kept silent for some months. His decision was 
waited with the keenest interest, for it was well known that 
the machine could carry the issue to either victory or defeat 
by a decisive margin. Those who expected Crump to line up 


with the power trust pointed to the fact that several of thos« 
high in the organization, including the Mayor, were or had 
been associated with utility law firms. 

Yet this expectation took no account of an incident that 
happened twenty years ago. Then Crump was Mayor. He 
had been elected on a municipal-ownership platform. He had 
even put his program through the Legislature. Then the 
power trust made a counter-attack. Having failed at the 
polls, it went into the courts with the charge that the laws 
against liquor and gambling were not being enforced, and by 
an ouster snit directed at the Mayor removed him from 
office. That proved to be little more than a gesture. Soon 
Crump returned to power with dummy mayors. His influ- 
ence was felt at Nashville, where Frank Rice, his chief lieu- 
tenant, sat in the gallery of the Legislature and directed the 
Memphis delegation on the floor of the Assembly by the 
pounding of his gold-headed cane. The pounding of that 
cane was the voice of Ed Crump. 

Today Crump, by alliances with the Nashville and 
Chattanooga machines, dominates the State and controls the 
Governor. And it was to the Governor, Hill McAlister, 
that Crump sent his famous telegram: ‘‘Let’s have the TVA 
wire in every city, town, and farmhouse in the State.”” ‘The 
utility and holding-company boys knew then it was all over. 
But to make assurance doubly sure, Crump determined that 
this time there should be no pretext to oust the city adgpinis- 
tration. He passed along the word that hereafter the police 
commissioner “would be police commissioner,” and that no 
interference would go. The hint was enough. At once the 
police cracked down on bootleggers and gamblers who had 
been permitted to thrive for years, liquor jumped in price, 
motion-picture palaces which had been defying a State Sun 
day-closing law were haled before a new grand jury and 
told to behave or go out of business. They behaved. 

Then the machine swung into action. Banners, bands, 
mass-meetings, ward meetings, telephone calls, house-to-house 
canvassing, radio broadcasts, even fake fights in the streets 
to attract crowds for TVA speakers were a daily occurrence. 
Nothing but continuous newspaper advertising was over 
looked, and that was not needed. The Scripps-Howard 
Press-Scimitar, largest evening paper in the South, had been 
hammering away for the TVA for a solid year. The editor, 
Edward J. Meeman, who had come to Memphis from Evans 
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ville by way of the editorship of the Knoxville News-Sen- 
tinel had almost a daily editorial on the need of cheap 
power. ‘T’o the constant hammering of this vigorous editorial 
campaign was added brilliant reporting by Null Adams of 
the Press-Scimitar staff. Day after day the paper challenged 
the citizens to end power-trust exploitation and take advan- 
tave of the President’s TVA “yardstick.” Exhibit No. 1 was 
a front-page photostatic reproduction of power and light bills 
in Tupelo, Mississippi, before and after the coming of Muscle 
Shoals power. 

\lemphis now awaits only the completion of the Norris 


Dam, which is expected to be finished in a year and a half. 
Meanwhile the city has time to build its own plant should 
the private monopoly make a fight in the courts as it did 
in Knoxville. 

“When the wires come into Memphis loaded with TVA 
electricity,” said Crump in his only pre-election newspaper 
advertisement, “there should be an all-day celebration and re- 
joicing, a thrill I have been waiting for.” There will be such 
a celebration, and it will be a tribute to that phenomenon in 
American politics—a machine boss whom the power trust 
could neither buy nor intimidate. 


The Future of EPIC 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Pasad: na, November 55 

HEN I write for The Nation I feel that I am speak- 

ing to friends all over the country. I will tell you 

what has happened out here in California, and 
what is coming next. First, a personal word: I am not the 
least bit discouraged. Away back in my days as a struggling 
writer | made a rule that whenever I sent a manuscript to 
in editor or a publisher, I counted it rejected. Nearly always 
I was right, and I was saved much disappointment. I learned 
in the course of the campaign that being Governor would be a 
killing job for a person of my temperament. I was willing 
to be a sacrifice, but when I am told that I don’t have to 
be I am not obliged to worry. 

What beat us was money, then more money, and still 
more money. All the banks, the public utilities, the big cor- 
porations contributed, and many forced their employees to 
contribute. I do not know how much they raised alto- 
gether, but Albert Parker, member of a big law firm in Los 
Angeles, wrote to a friend in New York telling how he had 
raised more than a million dollars for one organization, and 
had sent out six and a half million pamphlets and put up 
two thousand billboards. Mr. Parker went on to tell how 
he had taken to our district attorney a proposition to have the 
vrand jury bring secret indictments against our voters and 
thus terrify them so that they would not come to the polls. 
The authenticity of this letter has not been denied. The 
district attorney has since been indicted, but not for this 
ffense. Mr. Parker has not been indicted. 

The amount of lying and dishonesty in this campaign 

eeds belief. In the course of a month or two I shall send 
vou a bool entitled wn Candidate for Governor: And How 
[ Got Licked.” 


ee what money can do in America and what it is prepared 


The documents will be in it, and you may 


to do w hen its power 1 threatened 

My most vulnerable point in the campaign was “The 
Profits of Religion.” “This book was written seventeen years 
wo, during the World War. It is de ( ribed as “An ISssay 
n Economic Interpretation... A Study of Supernaturalism 


} 


isa source of Income ind a S| ield to Privilege.” It 1s an 


the bitterness being directed against 


ligion by turning 


stained-vlass-window deity 


extremely bitter book, 


those who have abused re a great proletarian 


and a sanction for 


martyr into a 


lism and war. Bu aves out of their con- 


capita 


text or leaving out words or ste poping a sentence in the mid- 


dle, it was possible to make it appear that I was attacking all 
religion and ridiculing all practitioners of religion. When 
you have twenty or thirty such garbled extracts made into a 
pamphlet, the result is rather terrifying. I would patiently 
point out the misquotations and explain my real meaning, but 
it did very little good, because you cannot follow up six and 
a half million pamphlets—one for every man, woman, and 
child in the State of California. 

I had supposed that everybody knew I was a Socialist, 
not a Communist; but the ruling classes of California would 
have it Communist. They got their “evidence” from a book 
called “The Red Network,” which was published just before 
the campaign started. The book listed among the “reds” of 
America Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. Louis D. 
Brandeis. I supposed that would be sufficient to make it 
ridiculous, but it appears that a large percentage of our voters 
are ready to believe that both of these ladies are agents of 
Moscow, just like Upton Sinclair. 

This book lists me as a member of a number of red or- 
ganizations of which I never heard. For example, I am said 
to be secretary of the “Revolutionary Writers’ Federation.” 
It was futile for me to state that I have never been the secre- 
tary of any writers’ federation in my life. I have been a fed- 
eration all by myself, and have needed several secretaries. 
But there was no way to get that to the readers of six and a 
half million pamphlets. 

The enemy went even farther than that—they faked 
Communist leaflets in my support. On the Sunday before 
the primary there appeared in front of hundreds of churches 
all over California boys with armloads of leaflets having my 
photograph alongside the red flag, and containing an appeal 
to the voters for me in the name of the Young People’s Com- 
munist League—a non-existent organization. We ascertained 
who had prepared these leaflets and exposed the fraud many 
times, but it went on appearing all over the State, and at the 
climax of the campaign the supposed-to-be-respectable New 
York Times published a dispatch from Los Angeles solemnly 
listing this fraudulent circular among the evidences of Com- 
munist support of Upton Sinclair’s candidacy! And this 
while the real Communist organ, the Western Worker, was 
describing the EPIC Plan as “one more addled egg from th 
blue buzzard’s nest.” 

I could tell many stories such as that. I could tell how 
up in San Francisco the supposed-to-be-respectable Chronicle 
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published a forged photograph of myself. The point was 
that I was supposed to have moved out of a very elegant 
home into a humble cottage in order to pose as a Democrat 
during the campaign. They came to my real home and took 
a photograph of me sitting on my front porch one Sunday 
morning. They then cut out this picture of myself and my 
rocking chair and superimposed it upon a photograph of a 
little cottage which at one time had been occupied by my sec- 
retary, and of which I had used the front room as an office, 
paying part of the rent. To make matters look worse, they 
had set out an ash can on the sidewalk, turned over on its 
side. 

Money was free in California during the last two 
months of the campaign. Every SERA worker could come 
into Merriam headquarters and get three or four dollars per 
day campaigning ; while every SERA worker who campaigned 
for the wrong candidate lost his job. Over the radio the 
hired orators shouted all day and most of the night. An ex- 
pugilist turned preacher—his name was Thomas and our 
people called him “Shouting Thomas’—read affidavits to the 
effect that I had trampled upon the American flag at San 
Pedro, that I had cursed the flag and the Constitution, and 
that when forty-eight sailors were killed in an explosion on 
the battleship Mississippi I had expressed the wish that it had 
been forty-eight hundred. 

On the Sunday before Election Day every Negro 
preacher in Los Angeles received fifty dollars to preach a 
sermon against me, and Aimee Semple McPherson, who is 
supposed to belong to the white race, was hired to put on a 
pageant representing the dark and sinister Communists tear- 
ing down the flag and undermining the pillars of the Con- 
stitution. I am told that at this same performance in the 
Shrine Auditorium one preacher read a long series of pas- 
sages from “The Profits of Religion,” not knowing that 
they were the words of Christ Jesus rewritten in modern 
terms. 

This venality went all the way to the top. A Democrat 
who publishes a weekly paper asked for an interview with 
me, offered his support, and tactfully informed me that he 
would like to be State engineer and also chairman of the 
Democratic Party of California. I told him that we were 
not selling the State of California to anybody; and so after 
a few weeks he came out for Merriam and published an in- 
credible mass of lies about me, also a pamphlet novel telling 
of the horrors I would perpetrate, with a hairy monster sup- 
posed to be a Bolshevik on the cover. Colonel William 
Neblett, law partner of Senator McAdoo, came out valiantly 
in my support immediately after the primary. He then 
served a demand to become State chairman, and when he was 
informed that our campaign committee had chosen Culbert 
Olson, candidate for State Senator, Colonel Neblett issued a 
manifesto stating that I was preparing to turn California 
over to communism, and therefore he had become a raging 
opponent. 

The Literary Digest came out with a poll showing that 
I would get only 25 per cent of the vote. This of course 
shifted the betting odds and did us a great amount of harm. 
\s a matter of fact, I got about 38 per cent, and Merriam, 
to whom the Digest gave 62 per cent, drew less than 50 per 
cent. I will leave it to the Digest to explain how this hap- 
pened, and will merely report what our workers told us, 
namely: (1) that some of the Merriam headquarters were 


paying twenty-five cents a piece for Digest ballots; (2) that 
a certain postmaster made note of all the names to whom 
Digest ballots were addressed in his town and gave that list 
to our workers, who checked up and found that 75 per cent 
were registered Republicans; (3) that the superintendent of 
a certain large industry in Los Angeles had two hundred 
Digest ballots to distribute among his peopke. 

The great commercial newspapers of California are 
now proclaiming me a “poor sport” and a “bad loser” be- 
cause I failed to congratulate Merriam on his victory and 
said that within six months we would recall him. My answer 
is that this is not a game I am playing, and there is no sport 
about it. It is a matter of life and death to a million and a 
quarter human beings who are living on public charity in 
California. I tried to help these people out of hell, and I am 
not exchanging greetings with any of the men who showed 
themselves liars and scoundrels in this campaign. 

Our EPIC movement is going on. The election was 
just a skirmish and we have enlisted for the war. In the 
four days which have elapsed since the election we have held 
the most enthusiastic meetings yet, and if a single person 
plans to quit I have not heard of him. We more than 
doubled our vote in the primaries and think that is a great 
victory. We are the Democratic Party of California and 
we are going to stay chat. 

We have elected two State Senators and more than a 
score of Assemblymen definitely pledged to EPIC. The 
next session of the Legislature will begin in January and it 
will be worth watching. We have Governor Merriam 
in a tight place, for in the last terrified moments of the Re- 
publican State Convention, realizing that they had to dress 
the old gentleman up as a progressive, they put into their 
platform a demand for the thirty-hour week. Now we shall 
bring that proposal before the Legislature and start a recall 
proceeding against every Republican who repudiates the plat- 
form pledge. That will include Merriam and it will be fun 
to watch him squirm. 

Up and down the State I told the people that our plan 
of production for use was bound to come, regardless of who 
won the election. Imagine my amusement when two days 
after the election Meiriam came out with an interview say- 
ing that while he did not believe in barter as a permanent 
system, it might be that it was the only way to make the un- 
employed self-supporting at present, and that personally he 
would favor it. If you are interested, you may look in 
Professor Moley’s magazine, Today, and find me making 
that same statement on October 27. 

I called at Governor Merriam’s office six months ago 
and offered him the EPIC Plan and urged him to put it 
into effect. He smiled politely and declined. But now 
apparently our 875,000 votes have set him thinking. If he 
will put our plan into effect, it is all right with me. Thirty 
years ago I wrote that “the business of people with ideas is 
to have them stolen.” 

Anyhow it is going to be put into effect, because we 
have the initiative in California, and our lawyers’ commit- 
tee is now drafting the measure, and our people are aching 
for a chance to go out and get signatures. We are going on 
with our paper—the presses are running as I write, and com- 
mittees are coming in from all over the State clamoring that 
we must make it a daily. The people of California are awake 
as they have not been in my time. 
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What Business Men Think 


III. Grab the Torch, Men of Means, 
Grab the Torch! 


By MILO PERKINS 


Houston, Texas, November 10 

Y partner and 1 own our own business. As a mem- 

ber of our national code committee I have had a 

chance to see more of the New Deal than would 
otherwise have been the case, and like most business men 
| have thought more about our national problems this past 
year than in all the previous years of my life combined. 
Not only did the depression threaten our own company, but 
in March, 1933, I wondered if the whole capitalist system 
had not permanently fallen of its own weight. Of course 
there has been a marked recovery, but to be honest about it, 
the leadership has come from the federal government and 
not from either industrialists or financiers. Capitalism has 
been helped by stronger hands than its own, but its place in 
the civilization of tomorrow is by no means assured. 

It faces two dangers between now and early January 
when the new Congress convenes. One is political and has 
to do with office seekers who are presuming to speak toe the 
country in its name. ‘The other is more serious and has to 
do with the lack of progressive leadership within our own 
ranks. After all, as a class, we business men are offering no 
program of action to the American people which would make 
tomorrow seem more attractive than today. We who have 
done such an amazing job of selling the public everything 
from soap to radios are failing miserably in selling our- 
selves. Small wonder people sometimes turn in strange di- 
rections for their insptration. 

At the moment we are suffering a dangerous loss of 
prestige at the hands of politicians who would regain their 
lost offices by speaking to the American people in the name 
of “sound business.” Most of their appeals are so infantile 
and emotional that they are an outright insult to the intelli- 
gent voter. ‘This talk about a Communist brain trust trying 
to undermine American institutions comes from _ political 
nursemaids who are trying to frighten us American children 
with stories about a new many-headed bogy man. Every big 
corporation has its engineering department and its research 
men, and every general manager throws away more of their 
sugyestions than he uses. But he puts out good hard cash 
for those he keeps, because it pays. The public has sense 
enough to know that President Roosevelt is doing the same 
thine, and they expect the policy to pay dividends to the 
people. It is equally silly to tell the average voter that the 
New Deal has deprived him of his constitutional rights. He 
knows Conyvress has not tampered with his religious freedom, 
or permitted the quarteriny of soldiers in his home. He can 
Leader and the Wall Street Journal! 


from the same newsstand anywhere in the country. 
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So mu h tor the average voter. I he citizen who 1s a 
little better grounded in American history knows perfectly 
vell how flexible a document the Constitution reallv is. He 


knows that it was born of compromise, two rival State plas 

having been thrown aside for the compromise draft of a third 
State. (Probably it was not very different from the way in 
which most of our codes were drawn.) The Tories of those 
early days were sure the Constitution wouldn’t work. The, 
were sure no President once in power as commander-in-chicf 
of the army would ever step down for a popularly elected 
successor! But the American people have amended the Con 
stitution whenever the majority wanted to, and although the 
Supreme Court is intrusted with its interpretation, the voters 
have twice passed amendments as a result of dissatisfaction 
with the court’s decisions. Really all that has happened in 
the last year and a half is this: a strongly individualistic 
President has made strong recommendations to Congress, a: 
he is instructed to do in the Constitution, and our du); 
elected representatives have passed most of the measures rec 
ommended. All of them are subject to interpretation by ¢! 

Supreme Court, and if that body should kill the entire New 
Deal we could again, as we have twice in the past, ameni 
the Constitution to permit the reinstatement of the progran 
if the bulk of our people desired it. 

Nor is the average voter likely to worry over the fac! 
that a twenty-dollar gold note is no longer good for twent 
dollars in gold. He had a hard enough time getting and 
keeping paper dollars back in the days when he could have 
demanded gold. He knows that the chief advantage of hav 
ing bullion instead of currency lies in the power it gives ; 
man to leave the country unhurt if a crash comes. The ordi 
nary citizen has neither the resources to make that tempta 
tion real nor the inclination to return to some country which 
his forefathers left to come here. And he rightly mistrust- 
the anxiety in his behalf on the part of politicians he ha: 
never seen. 

Of course we capitalists don’t indorse such nonsense as 
a group. A few diehards resent the minimum-wage provi 
sions of the NRA and feel that their “rights as employers’ 
have been denied them, but the vast majority gladly relin 
quished the “privilege” of having to pay less than a decent 
wage to avoid bankruptcy. Those who did not must be drunk 
with arrogance to imagine that the people they would oppress 
can be persuaded to perpetuate their tyranny. If the capi 
talists of the country don’t wake up and use some of the brains 
which have been used to amass millions to work out the hu- 
man problems which confront their fellow-Americans, then 
Mr. Roosevelt’s opposition will come from the extreme left 
which wants to abolish the whole system, anyway. Possibly 
that is just what private ownership has coming to it, but | 
hope not; I’m prejudiced. 

The day is gone, however, when those of us who have 
can turn our backs on those who have not. This twentieth 
century has no charm that I know of which guarantees ai) 
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manent connection between our heads and the bodies 
at have grown accustomed to supporting them. Because 
e markets are up from the levels of March, 1933, we cap. 
(lists are not awake, as a class, to the crisis which faces us 
\fen and women have a right to jobs that are interesting anc 
homes that are fit for their children. The whole private 
wnership of production is failing as a system to provide 
‘hose fundamental things for our people. Revolution has 
een averted by government help for the unemployed, but if 
apitalism is unable effectively to work out a program which 
vill solve these problems, our people will demand their solu- 
on from other sources. Every child knows that we have 
he resources and the machinery to raise our standard of liv- 
ng enormously if things were properly managed. 

We capitalists are squarely faced with this question: 

\re we competent to do the managing? Let us look at our- 
Ives, before it is too late. As a class we own the means of 
roduction. We acquired this machinery over a period of 
hout seventy-five years. During that time the population 
yas growing, the frontier was moving west, and the demand 
‘or railroads, homes, and new factory equipment kept the 
vheels turning at a good profit. We put most of that profit 
ick into more factories to make more things for more 
seople, and stimulated their wants through advertising. It 
we who have spent billions building up this hunger for a 
iigher standard of living. It is we who got away from the 
av-as-you-go basis and invented instalment credits to keep 
own plants running. ‘The common people had nothing 
to do with it. We promoted a finer standard of living than 
civilization had ever seen, not because we were altruistic, but 
hecause we wanted to keep the plants we owned at work. 
‘The relatively abundant distribution of both luxuries and 
necessities up to 1929 was incidental to our ambition. This 
is not an appeal to altruism; it is an appeal to pocket-books. 
\achinery is valuable if you can turn the wheels at a profit— 
therwise it is a junk pile. 

There’s a bit of irony in one of our difficulties. We 
have made the success stories of our leaders so alluring that 
ach year produces its crop of rugged young industrialists 
vho start small plants, economically operated, and pour more 
‘oods into markets already glutted with surpluses. The fact 
that such concerns can often undersell their unwieldy com- 
etitors is only the immediate difficulty. The real one is 
hat more wheels have been permanently added to the na 
tional productive machine, which is already suffering from 
fth-wheel paralysis. 

There is beginning to arise a new and more serious 
-hreat to the means of production which we as a group have 
ontrolled. It is part of the government program to make 
the unemployed self-supporting. Machines are being in- 
stalled to supply needs, not to produce for profit. Economy 
'¢ a good argument for such projects since they will be much 
sss of a drain on the public treasury than the PWA or a 
lole. Legally, men and women out of work are surels 
within their constitutional rights if they form groups and 
supply each other with food, clothing, and what-not on a sort 
of barter and work-for-use basis. “The movement is embry 
onic, but it may spread like prairie fire. Only a vigorous of 
fensive can turn the tide—not an offensive against such ten- 
dencies, but the driving forward of a constructive plan which 
will dissipate them because it will absorb them. We capital- 
ists need to learn what the pioneer industrialists knew, what 


every West Point cadet has hammered into him, namely, that 
“the offensive always wins.”’ ‘he capitalist system can be 
destroyed more effectively by having men of means defend 
it than by importing a million reds from Moscow to attack 
it. Unless we work out a program so simple that children 
can grasp it and then carry the fight for its adoption to the 
tront-line trenches, we'll be museum pieces in fifty years. 

The majority of our customers have always been found 
in the group working for us. On the whole they have spent 
their earnings of one week before the next Saturday night 
rolled around. The so-called white-collar class has made 
much the same contribution on a monthly basis. During 
our national childhood the rapidly growing population mov 
ing West into new country did whatever else was necessary to 
make the ownership of factories profitable. But America is 
growing up, and therefore growth in numbers is slowing 
down. The continent has been colonized. We have learned 
how to harvest our wheat with fewer hired hands than we 
needed twenty years ago. We have perfected amazing cleri- 
cal machines such as those I saw in the Westinghouse plant 
last month. The photo-electric cell is more efficient than 
dozens of office employees. Our newest factories boast a 
plan of production through electric controls which comes 
pretty close to dispensing with human labor altogether. Not 
much need for company unions or any other kind in such 
plants. Open-shop fanatics may gloat over the achievements 
of their brain trust, but only the stupid can feel secure. We 
capitalists, aided by science, have reduced the number of men 
to whom we need to pay salaries or wages. They are off our 
individual pay rolls, but they are also lost customers for capi- 
talism as a system. We have deprived them of income in a 
civilization where money is needed to buy what one wants. 
It can’t go on. Plants cannot be run without customers, and 
customers cannot buy without money from capitalists trying 
to turn their wheels at a profit. 

That logic is beyond challenge when capitalists and 
their wage-earning customers are viewed as two national 
groups. As individuals we are as helpless as the workingman 
was before the days of the union. Each of us is tethered to 
the post of his own business, and no one man’s rope is long 
enough to give free range over the entire country. Only the 
rope of capitalism as an institution is long enough to do that. 
Therefore we capitalists must unite on a program which we 
can present to the nation. But if we do organize such a 
project, let us not fall into the fundamental error of organ- 
ized labor. They fought us, their wage-paying employers, 
instead of fighting for an improved social order. Let us not 
fight them, our wage-earning customers, but let us fight for 
a program which will enrich the whole country. We who 
have fought our way to the top of this commercial civiliza- 
tion are supposed to be more intelligent than those who work 
for us. It’s time to prove it. Our resourcefulness is being 
put to the last test. Either we must develop the ingenuity 
to finance those who want to work for us so that they can 
ouy from us, or we shall live to see them employed in such 
t fashion that they can get what they want for their work 
from other sources. 

Capitalism should fight for a thirty-hour week and a 
Hat 25 per cent increase in all salaries and all wages. That 
is the only way it can finance the working public so that they 
can buy the products it has machines to make. Any lesser 
plan, such as a 10 per cent decrease in hours and a 10 per 
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ent pay increase will be a self-defeating compromise. It is 
destined to fail because it doesn’t go far enough. ‘The United 
States Chamber of Commerce should get behind this pro- 
yram. Capable speakers should present it everywhere to 
men’s clubs and trade associations. Our only problem is to 
sell the plan to ourselves with the same aggressiveness which 
has put over the sales campaigns for our merchandise. We 
need not look tor opposition outside our own group. Our 
workers will be enthusiastic; the public will once again re- 
spect our leadership; and Washington, from the President 
down, is likely to be responsive. 

If we put such a proposition up to Congress, to be tried 
for two years as an emergency experiment, that body would 
surely grant us the emergency concessions necessary to pro- 
tect us, such as the licensing of new industries in fields where 
overproduction could be proved. In return for that we 
should agree either to restrict profits or to pay liberal wage 
dividends. 1 know that is not the way we've been taught to 
think, but there is no use tor unwieldy surpluses when there 
are no further large fields for expansion. Otherwise the 
same old cycle that ended in the depression will repeat itself. 
lligher wages made necessary by a rising cost of living, which 
inust again be raised to meet the increased costs which include 
them, are not prosperity. We should take violent steps to 
avoid that process in our own self-interest. There is only 
one way to prevent it, and that is to see that the extra money 
paid out to more people is kept moving, and not permitted to 
pile up in the hands of the few who can find no profitable 
field in which to invest it. “That is the price which capital- 
ism must pay to perpetuate itself. Personally 1 think it’s 
heap; | know it's preferable to fascism or communism. 

This plan will be opposed by diehards who will insist 
they can’t afford to pay higher wages. ‘The job of progres 
sive capitalists is to move forward over such tories just as 
our forefathers moved ahead over their kind in the adven- 
turous days of the Revolution. I know, too, that there will 
be opposition from the internationalists. ‘They will charge 

it the program is nationalistic, which it is, and they will 
fivht the necessary tariff changes which such a plan involves. 
| am in sympathy with this type of opposition; but I 
think it’s just about a century too soon to stress it. We have 
fought tories and impractical idealists before. As we move 
orward to acept the challenge of our era, history will repeat 
itself. ‘Lhe opposition of the stand-pat conservatives will be 
a springboard from which we leap to a job which they can 
not understand. Our railroads and our oil industry were 
ed in such a fashion by the rugged individualists of 
They too took the jump with the warnings of 
But they 
had the common sense to let their sons work out those prob- 
| We shall be worthy 


lems atter the projects were st irted. 
heirs of those pioneers if we follow our vision of adventure 


nother « ij 
mservative and idealists rin nny in their ca4rs,. 


today with equal courage. It is our job to go forward to the 
building of a more democratic and therefore a more splendid 
America. “That work can be done with such vigor as to 
vive back to rugged individualism its place in the sun. But 
it must be undertaken by men who are conquerors to the 
core, by men of power who love to fight on the offensive 
and win. Grab the torch, men of means, grab the torch! 

| This is the third of a sertes of four articles by bust- 

men, discussing various aspects of the New Deal. The 
fourt I, by Edward A. File ne, U ill appear in an early issue. | 


In the Driftway 


AST week the Drifter pointed out what seemed to him 
the immorality of foods out of season. He remarked 
on the fresh asparagus and raspberries ‘he had eaten 

in November and rejoiced that sweet corn had not yet ap- 
peared in New York markets except when neighboring ga 

dens permitted. Now he has learned about Frozen Foods, 
and he is ready to throw up his hands. Although it is a fac 
too sad to contemplate, it seems that even the cherished yel- 
low corn can be treated to some mysterious Arctic process 
almost in the row, and can thereupon be shipped for months 
afterward to hungry diners any number of miles away. ‘The 
Drifter has not tasted it nor will he. But plenty of othe: 
persons, with less violent prejudices, have done so and pro 
nounced it indistinguishable from the more seasonable prod 
uct. Nor is this the worst. The ears are whole, to be sure 
but like the frozen beans and blueberries and spinach, the, 
are washed and hulled or sorted or whatever is necessary t 
make them ready for the pot. The next step, of course, i 
food pellets. The Drifter has no doubt that such perversion: 
of the art of cating are already being invented, and they wil! 
appear, round and ready for swallowing, colored red fo: 
strawberries and green for peas to satisfy the vestigial taste 


1 
ers. 


Pool! city dwe 


° * a * * 


HE Drifter has listened, in the past decade and a half, 

to the usual number of horrified declamations on the 
decline of the home in the Soviet Union. But none of the 
Russian proposals for bringing up children in public nurseries 
or feeding families at the factories where both father and 
mother are employed seem to him to threaten the home as 
seriously as the multifarious devices adopted by American in 
dustry to make housekeeping simple. When the bread comes 
sliced, the spinach washed, the peaches ready to be thawed 
out and laid on the shortcake (which itself is all mixed in a 
carton and ready for the oven!), the decline of the house 
hold arts and the consequent threat to the home seem all too 
obvious. 


. Drifter remembers a conversation he had with a 

young woman some months ago, when an uncontrolled 
monetary inflation in the United States seemed more immi- 
nent than it does today. ‘Prices are going way up,” she told 
him. “I wish I knew what to do about it. Men can buy 
enough clothes to last them for years, if they have the money 
But it’s harder for women. And for children it is quite im 
possible. Shirts that fit them now will be outgrown in six 
months, and sizes are so uncertain that it is too much of a 
gamble to buy larger ones for growing into next year.” “You 
could buy cloth,” said the Drifter timidly, “and make 
shirts as you needed them.” ‘The lady gave a pitying smile. 
“I could if I knew how to make a shirt,” she said, “or a pair 
of knickerbockers. And you wouldn’t expect me to buy a 
hide and cut shoes from it, would you?” The Drifter meekl; 
said of course he wouldn’t. But privately he remembered 
that a pioneer grandmother had done just that, along with 
pinning and weaving and baking and preserving and making 
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sausage when a pig was butchered and hanging up hams and 
bacon in the smokehouse to cure. In those days there were 
no strawberries at Christmas, but the imperishable turnip 
furnished forth the winter feast and there were barrels of 
apples in the cellar for the vitamins that had not yet been 
heard of. Then, too, the family was very close and large, 
and one hears of rather considerable entertainment around 
the kitchen hearth in the evening, not unaccompanied by pro- 
vender in large measure. But that was before the days of 
rogress. Now we command our frozen sustenance by tele- 
hone from the corner grocery, and if we manage to stay 
me from the movies for an evening there is always the 
radio to take the place of conversation. The Drifter, being 
a fussy old crochet with an eye on the past, thinks it a pity. 
But since he is consistently outvoted, he is no doubt in the 
wrong as usual. Tue DrirTer 


Correspondence 


Social Economic Planning 


fo THE Eprrors or THE NATION: 

May we call the attention of your readers to the forthcom- 
ing Regional Conference on Social Economic Planning, under 
the auspices of the International Industrial Relations Institute, 
to be held in New York, in the Russell Sage Foundation Build- 
ng, 130 East Twenty-second Street, from November 23 to 27? 
The theme of the program is comprehended in one large ques- 
tion: What kind of economic planning can end unemployment, 
establish security, and raise standards of living in proportion to 
roductive capacity ? 

The theory and concepts of different types of planning— 

arliamentarian, corporative or fascist, and Communist—will 
‘e presented by Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt, economist, formerly of 
the University of Leipzig and later of the National University 
of Mexico. Against this background current European develop- 
ments will be discussed. The economic program in the United 
States will be analyzed and evaluated by M. L. Wilson, Assist- 
int Secretary of Agriculture, George Soule, and several others. 
Facts regarding employment and earnings will be presented by 
[sador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics; and Maxwell 
5. Stewart, associate editor of The Nation, will discuss world 
trends in employment and standards of living. The place of the 
econd Five-Year Plan in socialist construction will be reported 
ipon in the session on economic planning in the socialist state. 
Walter N. Polakov, consulting engineer, will analyze and in- 
terpret the unused technical and productive capacity of the 
United States, and the changes in the national income will be 
discussed by Simon Kuznets of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

The conference is designed primarily for those engaged in 
lult education on social-economic issues. Adult education is 
roadly defined to cover the work of those who teach, lecture, 

write, and organize activities which are educational in purpose 
ind content. The membership of the conference is limited by 
the available space in the meeting place, but inquiry (addressed 
to IRI, Room 600, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York) 


s invited from all who are interested. Preference must be 


iven to those who can later use the material of the conference 
n educational work. 
M. L. Fiepperus, Director, IRI 
Mary vAN Kieeck, Associate Director 
New York, November 8 
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Labor and Industry 


Once Again: Western Unionism 


By HERBERT SOLOW 


HE man on the Minnesota street or farm regards a 
Republican as a self-confessed horse thief, and a 
Democrat as an accessory after the fact. When the 

Governor—the country's only “third party” State executive 
steps on union labor's toes, he feels obliged to apologize. 
Congressional candidates try to catch votes by attacking 
scabs in the street. During the drivers’ strike in Minneap- 
lis an attempt to organize a vigilante group failed utterly. 
In this section there have been in the past many types 

of radical unionism. ‘The great Western Federation of 
\liners arose not far away; Mesabi Ranve in the northern 
part of the State was the scene of a famous labor struggle; 
the I. W. W. and, just across the Canadian border, the One 
Big Union made labor history; the “Seattle plan” for trans- 
forming the A. F. of L. inte a militant organization won 
substantial support in Minnesota. “Today in this State there 
are developing simultaneously a current within the A. F. 
of L. friendly to the ideas of industrial unionism and mili- 
tant struggle and an interesting phenomenon outside the 


official trade-union movement. ‘The future of this new 
native growth, the Independent Union of All Workers—- 
which has points of resemblance with both the I. W. W. 
and the O. B. U.—-will be important for trade unionism 
throughout the West. 

Austin, Minnesota, is a typical Western one-industry 
town. Of its 14,000 inhabitants, largely Scandinavian and 
German, 3,200 are employed by the Hormel packing plant. 
Everyone in town depends directly or indirectly on Hormel, 
the country’s seventh largest packing system. 

When the depression came, the workers bore the brunt. 
The constant presence of hundreds of unemployed in the 
town, as well as of a vast contiguous rural labor reservoir, 
encouraged abuse. The speed-up was introduced. Weekly 
pay checks of $5 became common. The hourly rate for 
ommon labor (60 per cent of the Hormel force) fell to 
32. cents for men and to 20 cents for women. The most 
highly skilled were “lucky” to get 55 cents hourly, or an 
wverage annual wage of $800. 

In Austin the railroad men alone had a union. The 
A. F. of L. packers’ local never revived after its collapse in 
1921. The A. F. of L. in general was regarded by Austin 
as worthless—a bureaucratic machine for collecting 
high dues. A small local group led by O. J. Fosso, a college 
graduate working for Hormel as a student of processing 
ind marketing, and Frank Ellis, an ex-wobbly and packing- 
A week after it came 
‘Today every Hormel 


worker 


house hand, launched a new union. 
ito the open it had 2,500 members. 
vorker, and almost every other worker in Austin, belongs to 
the Independent Union of All Workers. 

The principles of the I. U. A. W. are the following: 

1. Mixed Unionism. A. F. of L. craft theory is con- 


] 


iously rejected. The basic unit in the organization con 


ists of all the workers in one plant, such as Hormel’s (indus- 


ial unionism), or of all in one craft in the case of barbers or 
irpentet As in the O. B. U 


ill units in one city consti- 





tute a local, the only local in the city. The central union 
unites all locals. 

2. Rank and File Control. “Any member or members 
contemplating any action of any kind whatever,” state the 
by-laws, “*. . . shall first present their case to the rank and 
file of the unit.” Again: ‘No officer .. . can accept o 
sizm a contract tor the union until it is first submitted t: 
the rank and file for their approval.” 

3. Home Rule. Each unit has full authority to dea 
with its special problems; on general problems all act joint], 
Decisions are made by the lowest units and passed upward 
Executive action may be taken at the top only on the basi 
of such decisions. Sixty per cent of all income remains i: 
the treasuries of the locals. 

4. Union Democracy. The I. U. A. W. is a purely 
economic organization. All workers may join regardless of 
race, color, creed, nationality, political belief, or politica 
affiliation. One might here mention the fact that dues are 
remarkably low (50 cents monthly for men and 25 cents 
for women), and that no officer may receive a salary higher 
than the wage of the best-paid union member. The unem- 
ployed, who are in separate units, pay no dues. 

5. Militancy. Although not officially committed to any 
general social theory, the I. U. A. W. is a militant union. 
The fact that it played the leading role in launching a 
newspaper to compete with the bosses’ press indicates some- 
thing of its fighting nature. A more graphic illustration 
was the three-day Hormel strike a year ago. Convinced that 
they could get nothing by further negotiation, the union struck 
for recognition, seniority rights, and a raise in wages. A 
picket line, commanded by a former army captain now a union 
member, surrounded the plant. A picked squad of forty men 
entered, shut off the refrigeration, and evicted all officials 
The police dared not interfere ; the sheriff called for volunteer 
deputies but got none. This being Hormel’s only plant, th: 
company’s delivery contracts were jeopardized and suddenly 
it surrendered. The union and seniority rights were reco; 
nized, and after hearings before the State Industrial Commi 
sion the workers got a 10 per cent raise. 

6. Non-Politicalism. Like the class struggle, non-politi 
calism is an unwritten principle of the I. U. A. W.; the union 
leaders, like those of the I. W. W. before them, are “indif- 
ferent” to politics. The result is that the rank and file are 
largely under Farmer-Labor domination. ‘This did not pre- 
vent but confused their intervention when Olson’s Nationa’ 
Guard attacked the Minneapolis drivers’ strike, There are 
indications, however, that this outmoded non-political atti 
tude may yet be abandoned. 

The |. U. A. W. sends out organizers only on request 
but it has already grown considerably. The Albert Lea 
local has won a strike against the gas company, and a 23 
per cent raise for foundry workers after an eight-hour walk 
out. The Faribault local has struck the Wilson packing 
plant, and has licld out for almost two months against a 
company which, unlike Hormel, can shift business to plant 
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elsewhere. Locals have been organized in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and South Dakota. All told, the union has some 8,000 mem- 
bers. Im such towns as Austin it is likely to be the chief 
labor movement for some time. The A. F. of L. will not 
send organizers to set up craft locals of half a dozen mem- 
bers, and the energy and reputation of the new industrial 
inionists is leaving the federation behind in large plants, 
such as Hormel’s and Wilson’s. In the largest cities, where 
the craft locals are deeply rooted, its prospects are meager, 
but its period of rapid growth is still far from having 
ended. The I. U. A. W. iooks forward to uniting all in- 
lependent unions in the country under its banner. It has 
no use for the A. F. of L. as such, but it is willing to cooperate 
vith any labor organization really working for the rank and 

It has friendly relations with all A. F. of L. left wingers; 
+ has as yet no contact with other independent unions. 

This current, which has welled up irresistibly out of 
‘he Northwest’s industrial soil as similar currents have done 
eiore, may yet find its way into the main stream of the 
\merican trade-union movement, without losing its radical- 
sm. The I. U. A. W. is above all an expression of the deep- 
seated urge of American workers to organize and fight 
against their unprecedented misery, of the widespread feel- 
ing that trust is to be placed neither in God nor the govern- 
ment nor Bill Green. Along with such organizations as the 
Mechanics’ Educational Society of Detroit, it may yet play 
an important role in reorienting the American trade-union 
movement toward a policy of genuine struggle. 


Steel Town 


By HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 


Pittsburgh, November 16 
TEEL workers active in the outside union have been 
S arrested, evicted, beaten, and railroaded in Aliquippa, 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, by Jones and Laughlin 
company police, who are also borough police, ever since or- 
ganizers dared to become active in the summer of 1933. The 
story of George Issoski, who was railroaded to the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Torrance as a result of his union 
activities, received wide publicity because of the intervention 
of Governor Pinchot in having him released. But it is only 
one of the more sensational incidents in a long record of in- 
timidation. At this writing several other commitments to the 
insane asylum from Beaver County are being investigated. 
The efforts of the Amalgamated Association of Iror. 
Steel, and Tin Workers to organize Aliquippa were futile 
until 1933. Two organizers were sent in by the union in 
July of that year. After five days both quit. They were 
unable to rent headquarters, were forced to live in Ambridge 
.cross the river, and were constantly watched by stool pigeons. 
[hen Frank Dobbins, crack United Mine Workers organ- 
izer, with John Mayer, also of the U. M. W., tried to or- 
‘anize Aliquippa. Mayer held a small meeting of steel 
workers in a private house one evening in September, 1933. 
On the street later that evening two men stopped him and 
sked for a match. One of them knocked him to the ground, 
and the two then gave him a terrible beating and threw him 
into jail. He paid a fine, and with Dobbins gave up. 


In March, 1934, the Amalgamated sent John Tefelski 


as an organizer to Ambridge. He made several contacts in 
Aliquippa and gradually got enough men together to form a 
lodge. In September a charter was issued to Beaver Val- 
ley Lodge No. 200. Soon it grew to two hundred members. 
The terrorism of Jones and Laughlin became more vicious, 
and the union asked for a hearing before the National Steel 
Labor Relations Board for October 4, charging intimidation 
and coercion, and asked for an election among the mill em- 
ployees. On the date set Earl Reed, attorney for Jones and 
Laughlin, was busy in Wilmington for the Weirton Steel 
Company. His law partner, Roy Bostwick, appeared before 
the board and asked for a postponement, which was granted. 
But the men from Aliquippa who had come to testify told 
the beard they were afraid to go home—afraid they would be 
beaten up. The board asked Bostwick if protection could 
not be given to these men. Bostwick replied it was a reason- 
able request. Then realizing that he had admitted there was 
need for protection, he asked leave to call his partner’s client, 
Jones and Laughlin. After the call he announced that there 
was no need for protection, that the men’s demand was a bit 
of stage play to prejudice the board against his partner's 
client. Nevertheless, eight State police were sent to Alli- 
quippa that night for the protection of witnesses and al! 
others asking for it. Moreover, they came from the Butler 
station, because Captain Jacob Mauk, of the Greensburg 
State Police station, is the brother of Harry Mauk, head of 
Jones and Laughlin’s police and espionage system. The fact 
that State police had come to Aliquippa without advance 
notice to the company served to intimidate the company po- 
lice, and no incidents occurred during their stay. 

A little later, on October 14, Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, 
the Governor’s wife, addressed the first labor meeting ever 
held in Aliquippa. Four thousand persons were present and 
the borough-company police directed the traffic. There has 
been an open meeting every Sunday night since, at which 
the audience has never been smaller than 3,000. The union 
membership has increased from 200 on October 4 to 3,800 
at this writing; this number does not include unemployed, 
who are carried on a separate list. At the peak of produc- 
tion in June 8,000 men were employed, but the Septembe: 
pay roll showed 5,000. Aliquippa is now organized. ‘The 
State police did the trick. Before October 4, wherever union 
men went in the attempt to rent headquarters, several com 
pany stool pigeons took up their stand outside and followed 
them from building to building. Real-estate owners were 
afraid to rent space to the union, and the union men moved 
only in a body. Harry V. Phillips, president of the union 
local, has sworn to an affidavit stating that two plain-clothes 
men whom he identified as company men attacked him on the 
edge of town close to the mill on the night of August 31, 
1934, when he was on his way to work. They wrestled 
with him, but he managed to break away. His bruises were 
dressed at the mill dressing station. Martin Gerstner, finan- 
cial secretary of the local union, was ordered out of his 
house in September, and was forced to move to Ambridge 
three miles from Aliquippa. Pete Chopika, employee of a 
soda-water company, swore in an affidavit that his boss fired 
him because he passed out union cards for the Amalgamated. 
The affidavit reads: “My employer who owns the company 
said he was sorry he had to fire me but Mr. Mauk [ Jones 
and Laughlin police head] and the burgess of Aliquippa 
told him I was helping the union and that he had to protect 
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his property or Jones and Laughlin would put him out of 
business.” Joe Latone, Jones and Laughlin employee since 
1906, told me he was dismissed on August 28. He said: “For 
only just one reason I was fired. I went to hear Mrs, 
Pinchot in Ambridge the day before. My boss he like me, I 
know it, but he had orders from the office to fire me.”” Jones 
and Laughlin started a company union in July, 1933. The 
bosses are promoting it with speeches in the mill now that the 
company’s strong-arm tactics have been frustrated. ‘For 
seventy-five years,” their argument runs, “your welfare has 
been in the hands of Jones and Laughlin. Don’t put it in 
the hands of strangers.” 

Aliquippa is Europe recreated. I talked to many of the 
steel workers. Each one, when asked, will tell the story of 
a Negro who was killed by a Jones and Laughlin policeman 
about a year and a half ago for breaking into a house in the 
“white plan,” the section where only bosses and officials live 
and where by an unwritten law no Negro, Italian, or Slovene 
is allowed. Many doubt whether the Negro was really 
breaking into a house, but the incident served to intimidate 
The entire town is divided into plans, or sec- 
The Italians live in plan 


the workers. 
tions, according to nationality. 
twelve, the Negroes in plan eleven, the Welsh in still an- 
other. ‘This development, in part, is traceable to the mill 
itself, where, for example, the tin department is worked al- 
most exclusively by Welshmen, the first tin workers having 
emigrated from Wales to this country. 

‘Today Aliquippa is an “open town” after many years 
of complete suppression in the interests of the company—for 
a long period voting places were supplied with Republican 
ballots only. Formerly one was likely to be kicked out of 
town by a cop for asking questions on the street about unions. 
The other day I felt comfortably secure talking to the steel 
workers themselves. The steel and coal operators in west- 
ern Pennsylvania are losing their age-old grip on the com- 
pany towns. ‘Their control over the coal camps nd steel 
towns became all the more concentrated in the early years 
of the depression because the company officials distributed pri- 
vate relief, Red Cross flour, and State and federal relief. 
‘The operators of course have dominated the State relief ad- 
ministration. In Bobtown, Greene County, a 400-family 
coal camp of the Shannopin Coal Company, subsidiary of the 
fones and Laughlin Steel Company, the mine closed down 
without advance notice on August 29. Relief was delayed 
for two weeks. I visited the camp on September 9 and found 
reneral undernourishinent and several cases of acute starva- 
tion. ‘The miners charged that the coal company was using 
the relief administration to starve out their 100 per cent 
union. ‘The Pennsylvania Security League managed to ob- 
tain an investivation of relief in the entire county, where until 
recently the relief administrator was a former coal operator. 
With the coming of the NRA, unions grew up overnight in 

teel towns which had only known the open shop. 
1933, Nemacolin, Pennsylvania, a vicious company 
Tube subsidiary, was 
During the 1933 
coal strike miners in many camps temp srarily took over the 


idministration of State relief through their own committees. 


Con and 
In July, 
town of a Younystown Sheet and 


opened up by the { nited Mine Workers. 


} 


Power began to change hands somewhat. Last fall in 
Duquesne, Pennsylvania, Cornelia Bryce Pinchot addressed 
the first labor meeting ever held there. It isa United States 


y . ] i ’ 
in \ maer , ? ' ) ii 


Steel town She lid the same 





States Steel town. Gradually the unions grew; this summer 
one could walk through most of the steel towns with some 
assurance of returning home safely. Now Aliquippa, one of 
the last strongholds of reaction, has fallen. 


Walk-Up 


By M. M. 


HE swankiest office on the highest floor of the tallest 

New York City skyscraper is just a 102d-story walk. 

up when the elevator man goes on strike. And the 

real-estate owners of Manhattan are determined to prevent 
such an indignity at any cost—except the cost involved in r 

ognizing a union and giving the elevator man and his fellow 

According to one 

estimate, building owners are spending $20,000 a day in prep- 
aration for a threatened strike—the second within a mon 


building-service employees a decent wage. 


Some 10,000 guards and strike-breakers recruited by such 
tamous “detective” agencies as Bergoft, Bennett, and O’ Toole 
are being retained at a dollar a day for themselves and another 
dollar for the agencies. If the strike is called, the lucky 10,000 
will get from $6 to $8.50 a day for running the danger 
Meanwhile the city it- 
self is contributing the services of an unknown number of 


involved in taking another man’s job. 


policemen; they are posted in building lobbies to “protect” 
employees from those big bad wolves known as labor organ 
izers, who are out to increase wages and shorten hours whet! 
the employees like it or not. At present elevator men in apart 
ment houses and hotels work from eleven to thirteen hour 
day, six or six and one-half days out of every week, for wh 
they receive from $60 to $75 a month. In the bigger office 
buildings they are somewhat better off, receiving sometimes 
much as $25 a week with a nine-hour day. 

Some 250,000 people in New York City are employed in 
servicing buildings. The Building Service Employees Inte: 
national Union, Local 32B, has enrolled about 40,000 of 
these workers. Early in November it conducted a successful 
strike in the garment district, where it had the strong back- 
ing of the thousands of organized garment workers, who 
would rather walk up than patronize a scab elevator. The 
new strike will be city-wide. As we write, the landlords 
have belatedly proposed a scale of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, but remain adamant against the closed shop. 

Meanwhile the strike-breaking agencies are having a 
little labor trouble of their own. A near riot took place o1 
November 5 when some 500 guards were not paid off accord 
ing to schedule for their services in the first strike which had 
just ended. More recently 300 strike-breakers at another 
agency, becoming impatient because the second strike—and 
their $8.59 a day- 


wages in advance. Guards who took part in the O’Toole r 


had not materialized, tried to collect stri! 


volt said that they had been recruited from out of town fo: 
strike duty. They also charged that during the melee th: 
were handled roughly by other strong-arm men also employed 
by the agency. It is time the strike-breakers demanded fron 
their employers assurances of protection from scab strike 
breakers who go so far as to beat up non-union men. We su 


gest a company brotherhood with lollipops shaped like br: 


hens les. 
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Beard Turns Nationalist 


The Open Door at Home. By Charles A. Beard. The Mac- 


millan Company. $3. 


ambitious than any of his previous works. Casting aside 

the role of historian and political scientist, he emerges into 
the maelstrom of contemporary thought seeking a solution for 
the economic and intellectual crisis which has thus far baffled 
modern statesmen and scholars. An outgrowth and an inter- 
pretation of his previous work, “The Idea of National Interest,” 
the present book is unquestionably the most challenging and 
possibly the most significant analysis of the crisis yet written on 
this side of the Atlantic. Its importance, however, lies not so 
much in its inherent merit as in the fact that we have for the 
first time a mature, intelligible, and detailed statement of the 
“new nationalism,” which heretofore has been a mode of action 
unsupported by scholarly theory. 

At the outset Dr. Beard examines in detail several con- 
ceptions of national policy which have been advanced as solu- 
tions of our difficulties, and finds each of them fundamentally 
unsound. First he takes up the industrialist thesis: that Ameri- 
can prosperity is dependent on obtaining ever-expanding mar- 
kets abroad for the surplus goods and capital which are an in- 
evitable by-product of the American economic mechanism, and 
that anything which contributes to the expansion of these mar- 
kets is in the national interest. This he disposes of in a con- 
vincing if rather labored manner. He points out that it is 
based on the wholly unwarranted assumption that domestic de- 
mand is irrevocably fixed by the prevailing system of distribut- 
ing wealth, and that this system is incapable of change. More- 
over, he insists that any attempt on the part of the United 
States to expand its colonial possessions in order to provide an 
outlet for surpluses would bring us into open conflict with other 
imperialist Powers. And even if the policy could be pursued 
to a successful conclusion, he declares that it would merely lead 
to a growth in the urban proletariat and an increasing accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of the property-owning class. 

In opposition to the industrialist program, represented in 
the field of practical politics by the Republican Party, is the 
so-called agrarian thesis, which has traditionally become asso- 
ciated with the Democratic Party. According to this concep- 
tion, American surplus production can best be disposed of 
through a general reduction in the tariff and pursuit of a policy 
of international cooperation. This also assumes that existing 
surpluses cannot be disposed of by altering the distribution of 
wealth within the United States, and—all claims to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—makes no contribution to the funda- 
mental problem of eliminating these surpluses. While the doc- 
trine of free trade may have been valid under the conditions 
prevailing in the early half of the nineteenth century, Dr. Beard 
holds that it is wholly unsuited to present conditions. 

The fallacy underlying both of these conceptions, Dr. Beard 
maintains, is the belief in the existence of some kind of world 
system or world economy which must be reestablished before 
recovery can be attained. At one time, he concedes, the basis 
for such an economy did in fact exist. All peoples of the world 
were at the stage of a “vegetable civilization,” as contrasted 
with a mineral or industrial era. The various nations could 
trade with one another on a substantially identical footing with 
respect to comparative costs and mutuality of benefits. But 
this situation has been completely altered, Dr. Beard insists, by 
science and recent technical developments. With their control 
over heavy industries and huge capital accumulations, the so- 


ie many respects Professor Beard’s latest volume is more 





called advanced countries have come to “dominate the vegetable 
economies of the world and hold them at their mercy under a 
regime of free and equal commerce.” To make the situation 
more serious, the industrial countries, in the process of their 
attack on the weaker and less organized vegetable economies, 
have brought severe pressure on their own agriculture and 
thereby created “an impasse in their own development.” 

It is impossible within the confines of a brief review to do 
more than suggest the weaknesses in Dr. Beard’s thesis. When 
he attacks the anachronistic views of a passing generation, he is 
extremely convincing, but when he attempts to suggest a solu- 
tion he becomes hopelessly entangled in the contradictions of 
our prevailing economic order. In denying the reality of an 
interdependent world economic structure, which is the central 
theme of the book, he is not only defying the opinion of prac- 
tically all reputable economists, but he is flying in the face of 
facts so obvious that the average layman recognizes their valid- 
ity. Nor does he present any evidence to support his conten- 
tion. He simply shows that the self-adjusting mechanism of 
international laissez faire has broken down within recent years, 
and that it would be futile to try to restore it according to 
pre-war specifications. The cause of this breakdown, he points 
out accurately enough, lies in the maldistribution of income 
which is inherent in the capitalist system. But instead of abol- 
ishing that system entirely, he would tear apart the delicate 
organism of world economy in order that each of its component 
cells might be subjected to controlled laboratory experimentation. 
In practice, of course, such a step would greatly intensify exist- 
ing economic maladjustments, with disastrous results to millions 
of individuals. 

If Dr. Beard were only vague and confused, the “Open 
Door at Home” would not be such a dangerous book. But in 
coming out unreservedly for a nationalist solution to American 
economic problems he is playing directly into the hands of an 
incipient fascist movement in this country, which is certain to 
use, for campaign purposes at least, exactly the same arguments 
that he has developed. Moreover, it is evident that the United 
States, as a creditor country possessing a large share of the 
world’s natural resources, cannot pursue a policy of economic 
nationalism without greatly accentuating the prevailing ani- 
mosity and friction among nations. If the world is faced by 
the prospect of a continued diminution in foreign trade, the 
struggle for the control of basic raw materials is bound to be 
intensified, while competition for the dwindling markets will 
be doubly acute. The history of the past five years is ample 
confirmation of this fact. Even Dr. Beard appears to be sub- 
consciously aware of this danger, for he gives an entire chapter 
to a consideration of national defense. While he apparently 
believes that an abandonment of our foreign investments—if it 
could be achieved—would reduce the danger of friction, he 
speaks of the necessity of “military defense against predatory 
nations” as a supreme and controlling consideration in national 
interest, and declares that it would be easy to defend the Repub- 
lic “against any foes which such a policy [economic nationalism] 
might raise up against it.” 

Many readers will doubtless be at a loss to explain this sud- 
den adoption of jingoistic phrases on the part of a man who has 
been as incisive and realistic as Dr. Beard in his analysis of 
American historical development. Possibly the reason is that 
suggested by the author himself in one of the early chapters of 
the book, where he points out rather cogently that history can 
be of little value as a guide to the formulation of policy, present 
or future, because historical developments contain the germs of 
their own decay. This point would seem to be amply confirmed 
by the conclusions arrived at in this volume. 

Maxwe te S. Stewart 
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As Honest as Possible 


futobiography. By John Cowper Powys. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.50 

HIS is not one of those autobiographies whose honesty 

can be tested by turning to other records. There are no 

other records. Mr. Powys has lived im a world of his 
»wn making, and it is that world, so fantastic and so artificially 
ieightened, which he is interested in describing; though at the 
same time he is interested, naturally enough, in its Creator. 
What then of his claim that he has written an “honest” auto- 
biography—as “honest,” he insists, as Rousseau’s? Obviously 
the test must be made internally. Does the book have com- 
pleteness and consistency, does it sound honest? Does the author 
seem to be telling all he knows or thinks about himself? 

My impression is that the book is almost as honest as it is 
possible for a book about oneself to be. Mr. Powys may have 
fooled me, but I venture to doubt it. And this is not for the 
simple reason that he has chosen to confess himself both lu 
That is an old tradition in autobiography, and 
Mr. Powys con 


licrous and evil. 
as everyone knows it is a form of boasting. 
fesses his abnormalities in a unique way and for a unique reason 

in order, to make a long story short, that we may understand 
the full extent to which he is a pretender, and then and only then 
that he may assure us of his satisfaction with the role. I say 
pretender.” His own word is “charlatan”—or rather, it is the 
vord of those unfriendly persons whom he so frequently and 
rank! His brother Llewelyn’s phrase for him, he says, 
is “spiritual insincerity”; his friend Louis Wilkinson’s is “per- 
verse and sickly Now Mr. Powys, of course, could 

ite such charges with the air of one who knows better and 


vy quotes. 
” 
falsity. 


to think differently. But he does nothing of the sort. 


them, as he recites the whole painful and rather pre 


ints u 
He recites 
posterous story of his life in England 
first to make us aware how well he understands the appearance 
he makes before the world and then to admit that this appear- 
ince is something like the reality. It is not quite the reality, 
book, and Mr. Powys would not have 


ved otherwise for all the world. But it is the clew to his es- 


ind America, in order 


is no humble 


ential nature, which is that of an actor. Mlountebank, impos 


tor, and charlatan are simply synonyms for actor. 
To sum up a book of 600 pages, Mr. Powys has acted as 
the world were a more interesting place than it is and as if 


he were a more interesting man than he is. This explains, per- 


uf hy he is a poor poet and something less than a first-rate 
' 


ovelist, but it also expla 


id. For just as the reader has begun to complain that every- 


ins why this “Autobiography” is so 


here is overdescribed and overemphasized, and indeed to 

eel very certain that Mr. Powys is blowing up each incident 
cture far beyond its natural size, Mr. Powys insinuates 
reness of all this and prepares to accompany the reader 

eforth as a spectator of himself. The secret was buried, 

i matter of fact, on the fifteenth page, where Mr. Powys says 

»t his now father: 
childlike sense of the incredible romance of his own 
He had only to link up any hu- 


famou “Never have I known a man with 


4 more 
\ rence 


upon ¢ arth 


place, with the experience of his own life, 


und that place 


in being, any 
assumed a curious fairy-like 
quality Well, that is Mr. Powys to 
i T, the only difference being that the son has existed more self- 
onsciously than the father ever did, and hence that his life, 


ind that person 
beyond normal reality 5 


hile alternating between grosser extremes of ugliness and 
eauty, was in the end more capable of becoming known to us. 


’ 


Chat it is now made known in its own lineaments | have no 


} 


1 deep, rich, enduring, and 


Mark Van Doren 


asonable doubt: or that it is of 


rrotesque interest in itself 





Anthology of Style 


By Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford Univ: rs 


Modern Prose Style. 

Press. $2.75. 

NDER a title that is misleadingly scholastic Botham, 

Dobrée has written, in “Modern Prose Style,” an ‘im 

mensely entertaining, a very instructive, and, I believe 
also, an important book. I say this somewhat unwillingly. Tr 
as I may, I cannot think of “style” in itself as anything more 
at best than an incidental instrumental thing, and studies of 
“style” seem more or less fatuous when “style” is taken as an 
end in itself, as something above what is expressed and inde 
pendent of it. The literary mind is not to me the most interest 
ing of minds. Its predilection for the over-refined subtleties of 
feeling, its devotion to trivial and subjective niceties of form, 
its inability ever to express itself clearly in the domain of 
thought, are to me personally repugnant. A piece of writing is 
a historical fact. What is the fact? That, to me, is the prem- 
ise and the problem of criticism. Whether a person enjoys 
the fact and why he enjoys it are to me relatively unimportant 
questions, because, whether one likes it or not, the fact is there, 
and the liking of it is again a fact, which had better, as a matter 
of method, be considered independently of the other fact. 

And yet here comes Mr. Dobrée and almost persuades me 
to be a Christian. Not, as usual, that I care at all for his 
thought. I could cover a page, to my own satisfaction, with his 
contradictions formal or substantial, his tautological reasonings, 
his theoretical errors. Does he ever pass a judgment that is 
not replete with indefinable words, smudges of sentiment, “liter- 
ary patter’? But there he is, dangling before one’s eyes a chal 
lenging selection of what he calls “prose,” and one knows in 
vance that it is going to be “good” prose culled by a tire! 
reader of unfailing discernment from a book in itself important 
And as one matches one’s analyses against Mr. Dobrée’s, on 
finds the latter’s mind gradually imposing itself upon one in 
the shape of that baffling thing called “authority,” whose lead 
one trustfully accepts in these adventures among the mysterie 
of literary effects. That is always the revenge of the syntheti 
mind, with its vision, upon the analytical mind with its clarity 

Mr. Dobrée is writing of “prose” as form, as technique; 
and apart from some forgivable lapses he performs the highly 
acrobatic feat of sticking to his subject in the face of the lure 
The test here would be the passage that is intrin 
sically vacuous but all the same “well-written”—I am thinking 
of G. E. Moore’s disquisition on metaphysics, or the paragraphs 
in which Irving Babbitt with scowling resolve demands the right 
to go to Sunday school with Plato under his arm (that is th 
nearest to Babbitt’s head that Plato ever got). There are man 
examples in Mr. Dobrée’s book of what one might call a 
“pure” aesthetic. I note the fact and, as I say, very cordiall) 


of content. 


admire. 

This to me was the entertaining aspect of “Modern Prose 
Style.” Instructive, instead, is the truly comprehensive view 
that Mr. Dobrée gives, as he sets out to give, of the use that is 
being made of English today in the law courts, in the stock ex 
changes, in scientific writing, among the artists. Mr. Dobrée 
gives us canapés of everything from Eddington to Joyce and 
Gertrude Stein. But what I find important is the parity with 
English stylists new and old that Mr. Dobrée convincingly and 
dispassionately accords to many of our Americans. Here are 
powerful paragraphs from Krutch, Mark Van Doren, Mencken, 
Sherwood Anderson, Lippmann, Dos Passos, Edmund Wilson, 
Willa Cather, and others still. It is a patriotic satisfaction to 
know, on Mr. Dobrée’s authority, that our generation in Ame 
ica has such a generous share of immortals and that the Ameri 
can branch of English has gained full citizenship at last in the 
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radition of model English prose. If the publishers have printed 
his book with an eye on the schools, they have found a spirited 
rextbook inde-d. If it is aimed at the literary public, one may 
romise to anyone who reads it an evening of exciting intel- 
ectual enjoyments and no regrets. ArTHUR LivInGsTon 


The Last of the Liberals 


By J. L. Hammond. 


P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 

HEN the World War crashed into peacetul Europe 
W liberalism died. Even in England, where men rushed 
to the colors inflamed by the loftiest of ideals, the pres- 

nt government is guilty of an Incitement-to-Disaffection bill 
jesigned to prevent the spread of seditious literature among the 
immed forces. H. G. Wells, of “The War to End War” fame 
how he must kick himself for coining that fatuous slogan!— 
has been so moved by this latest attack upon freedom that he 
has warned the government it is approaching that “complete suf- 
rocation”’ of intellectual freedom now being witnessed in Russia. 

C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian was a great editor, 
; great man, far greater than most of his contemporaries. By 

mparison with the war-mad public, he shone with superhuman 
inity. But even the sane, statesman-like, lovable man who 
emerges from Mr. Hammond’s absorbing biography was not as 
sreat as his creed. He could not hold up liberalism in the hell- 
sh atmosphere of a World War. Invited to speak at a meet- 
1 of protest after the declaration of war, he declined. “I am 
trongly of opinion that the war ought not to have taken place 
and that we ought not to have become parties to it,” he wrote, 
but once in it the whole future of our nation is at stake and 
ve have no choice but do the utmost we can to secure success.” 
In other words, he put his liberalism into cold storage for 
1e duration of the war. True, Scott kept his head; the Man- 
chester Guardian never became hysterical. It fought off con- 
cription to the last ditch. It defended conscientious objectors 
igainst the jingoes. Burt liberalism sought the catacombs, emerg- 
ng only in pamphlets, news sheets, and leaflets published by such 
organizations as the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the No 
Conscription Fellowship. Men like Bertrand Russell helped to 
keep liberalism alive until the government temporarily silenced 
them in jail. 

Everyone has heard of Scott, the man who made a pro- 
vincial English newspaper an international force, more powerful 
than some of the big London newspapers. Everyone knows that 
he never curried public favor. His liberalism—and the liberal- 
ism of his friend Lloyd George—was big enough for the Boer 
War. He denounced it even to the point of depreciated profits. 
Police had to protect his home and his office. He never lacked 
courage. He supported the World War because he had con- 
vinced himself that England was right. He suspended his liber- 
alism as the churches suspended their Christianity. Liberalism 
ind Christianity were too big for a world at war. 

Scott’s relationship to Asquith and Lloyd George, his at- 
tempts to bring these two men together when clash of tempera- 
ment and viewpoint had driven them apart, make extremely in- 
teresting reading. He could never lose his faith entirely in 
Lloyd George, despite the fact that George often strained his 
loyalty to the breaking-point. On November 30, 1918, Scott 
vrote of him, “He has done more than any other man in public 
ife to win the war,” but two years later he was comparing 
George’s treatment of Ireland to the German treatment of 
Belgium. When the Coalition government ended, Scott tried 
to pick up the pieces of the Liberal Party. He was not super- 


+} 


man enough for that! On November 21, 1922, in reply to one 
of his letters, Lady Oxford wrote: 
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The good temper and wisdom of your letter has 
touched me. I feel very bitter about LI.G.; this is the 
kind of character I mind most, because I feel his charm 
and recognize his genius; but he is... full of emotion 
without heart, brilliant without intellect, and a gambler 
without foresight. He has reduced our prestige and stirred 
up resentment by his folly—in India, Egypt, Ireland, 
Poland, Russia, America, and France—and has a genius 
for open questions. 


Scott became editor of the Manchester Guardian in Janu- 
ary, 1872, when he was only twenty-five; he retired in July, 
1929. During those fifty-seven years he poured into his work 
as editor the moral fervor that would have gone into the Uni- 
tarian ministry had he decided that was the career for him. 
When he died, the whole of Manchester turned out to witness 
the funeral of this great citizen of Manchester and of the world. 
W. P. Crozier, who was appointed by Scott to the Manchester 
Guardian in 1903, contributes a fascinating chapter on “C, P. S.” 
in the office, from the time he arrived, hatless, on his bicycle 
until the time he left for home. The bang of the door an- 
nounced his presence to the staff. “A few moments later, having 
unpacked and handed over to a messenger two eggs, salt wrapped 
up in a screw of paper, milk, and, sometimes, an apple, all of 
which he had brought from home, he spread out the evening pa- 
pers on his desk and was ready for all comers.” The chapter 
tells those things one wants to know about the editor at work 
on his editorials, his relations to the staff, his strict views about 
the function of editor. “Thinking as he did of his function and 
that of his paper, he spared others as little as he spared himself. 
An autocrat, he would have said that it was ‘the good of the 
paper,’ not he, that made supreme demands.” He won and 
held men’s loyalty because he himself was so utterly loyal to the 


work he loved. Harotp BuTCHER 


The Treasures of the Vernacular 


A Dictionary of American Slang. By Maurice H. Weseen. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 

R. WESEEN’S diligence is certainly praiseworthy, for 

he has got no less than 15,000 words and phrases into 

this collection, but it cannot be said that his critical 
faculties are shining. The term slang, as he uses it, seems to 
have an extraordinarily fluent meaning. At one time it appar- 
ently indicates the congeries of current (and usually transient) 
metaphors that commonly goes under the name among philolo- 
gians, but at other times he extends it to embrace trade and 
lass argots, the technical vocabularies of various arts and mys- 
teries, common mispronunciations, and the general body of ne 
olovgisms. On what theory does he hold that 4 No. Z. boss, and 
[ON¢ call ire lang? Q chaw, Or cold 


nap eternal trianale, ind dead as a doornail? Or moron, 


snoot, and coupla? 


journalese, and Hoosier? Or such painful artificialities as Em- 
ersonthusiast, mound mainstay (‘the chief pitcher for a base 
ball team"), and powerphobe (“a person who fears the political 
wer of public companies’) ? 

Rut perhaps the title of Mr. Weseen’s book is badly chosen, 
and he is really trying to present glo sary ot contemporary 


Amer in 


vord tor example, ofay, realtor, motorcade, and beautician), 


If so, he has left out a great many very interesting 


ind included a great many more that are no more American 

Indeed, he 

unfamiliarity with even the most elementary literature of the 

subject. If he had viven some hard study to the files of Dialect 

Notes ind American Speech, to the rece 

Oxford Dictionary, or even to Howard N. 
} } ! 


p hetioneers, wh I was reviewing in this place on Sep 


} 


than cat and dog are American hows a painful 


*r) 
1 


supplement to the 


t 
Ro e's thesaurus for 
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tember 19, he might have improved his collection enormously. 
As it stands, it must be used with caution, for though there js 
some valuable material in it, that material is very badly pre- 
sented, and with it comes a lot of rubbish. Some of the def 
nitions are almost howlers, as for example, “an uncouth person” 
for leatherneck (Tell it to the Marines!) and “the home of 4 
newly married couple’—just that, and nothing more—for love. 
nest. There is no dating of the terms listed, and in conse- 
quence the innocent reader will never learn that liberty cabbage 
came in in 1917 and went out in 1918, that to spruce up was 
used by Sir George Etherege in 1676, and that kid for child 
goes back to Shakespeare’s time. 

The rather frequent appearance of such amateurish texts 
serves to call attention to the grave need for the Historica] 
Dictionary of American English, under way at the University of 
Chicago since 1925, with Sir William Craigie, one of the editors 
of the Oxford Dictionary, in charge. Sir William has assembled 
a competent headquarters staff, and the General Education 
Board seems to be supplying a sufficiency of money, but there 
is apparently no rush of volunteers to do the heavy work of 
reading. When the Oxford Dictionary got under sail in 1859 
a great many came forward, including not a few Americans 
and with their aid the editors were able to amass a really gi 
gantic body of materials, and to make the dictionary an almost 
perfect record of the language. But the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can English is getting less support. One reason therefor, | 
suppose, is that most American philologues continue to regard 
the study of the national language as somehow infra dig. Their 
trade journals are filled with abysmal discourses on the gram- 
mar of Old French and the typographical errors on the As- 
syrian monuments, but it is seldom that one encounters an in- 
formed and useful discussion of the speech that all of us use 
every day. Such defective researches as that of Mr. Weseen 
only show how much remains to be done. 

H. L. Mencken 


Personalities of the Ballet 


Balletomania. By Arnold Haskell. 
$3.75. 

HIS is the book of an enthusiast who has so personalized 

his enthusiasm that where it is not charming, as it fre- 

quently is, it is exasperating. A lot of information about 
personalities in the contemporary dancing world is imparted 
with all the ardor of a press agent for the particulars of the 
Monte Carlo Company. From a cursory reading one would 
gather that the troupe encompassed as many major artists as 
the original Diaghilev company of 1909. Such is not the case. 
Even more passionate apologists than Mr. Haskell, and such 
would be hard to find, cannot controvert the fact that t 
Monte Carlo Company is an echo of a great period, that its 
future, unless some unforeseen chance arises, is centrifugal, that 
its direction is unimaginative and sterile. Mr. Haskell pays no 
attention to the schools of Soviet Russia. He has four short 
pieces on the choreographers Nijinsky, Fokine, Massine, and 
Balanchine, which is an excellent idea by way of informing 
people how dances are designed; but in his effort to popularize 


Simon and Schuster. 


t 


the form of ballet he is superficial and particularly unjust to 
Nijinsky, calling him a great dancer but a bad choreographer. 
Nijinsky, nevertheless, more than Fokine, has been, whether w' 
admit it or not, the greatest single influence on contemporary 
dancing, incomparably its greatest spirit and the real initiator 
of new forms. It was he who felt movement need have no pre 
text other than its own form to clear away ages of traditional 
It was he who at least indicated a direction 
toward spectacle with enormous social implications. He felt 


encumbrance. 
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divertissement was too little for this great art to exhaust itself 
n. Mr. Haskell’s book is entertaining and sincere and will in- 


L. K. 


rerest many people. 


Drama 


Innocence and Ardor 
[os year when I was reviewing a play about the Bronte 


sisters I seized the occasion to make some general remarks 

about the literary man as hero. Writing, I said, was the 
most undramatic of occupations and the attempt to make a 

urtain” out of the receipt of a clipping from the Quarterly 
Review doomed to certain failure. These generalizations still 
old, I think, but “Brittle Heaven” (Vanderbilt Theater) is a 
nice little play about Emily Dickenson nevertheless. For this 
there are several reasons, among the most important of which 
ire (a) the fact that it is primarily about Emily as a person 
rather than about Emily as a writer, (b) the fact that the story 
s largely invented, and (c) the presence of Miss Dorothy Gish 
1 the leading role. 

The authors, Vincent York and Frederick J. Pohl, have 
idopted the theory that Emily’s secret lover was the soldier 
husband of a childhood friend and that he was killed in the war. 
There is, I believe, another to the effect that this not impos- 
sible he was a clergyman; but one theory is about as good as 
another, and that here adopted shapes naturally into the dra- 
matic form. The important thing is to exhibit the character of 
the spinster poet and the adjustment which her ardent temper 
made to its prim environment. This the authors of the present 
play succeed in doing to no small extent, and their treatment 
; always intelligent as well as in excellent taste. Probably the 
best scenes are those in which one is made to realize the con- 
trast between Emily’s native wisdom and the limitations of her 
experience; her air of being a terrifyingly old child whose intel- 
ligence goes straight to the heart of a situation the incidents of 
which are uncompreheaded. As for Miss Gish, she is an in- 
spired choice for the role. She has the fragile beauty, the quiet 
strength, the gentle inflexibility which are its first requirements. 
She has also the power to suggest that sly mischievousness and 
that irrepressible humor which in Emily were almost as im- 
portant as her genius was in differentiating her from the type 
of the mere village poetess. 

At the Golden Theater the Abbey Theater Players are pay- 
ing one of their frequent but welcome visits to New York. 
Their repertory includes plays by Synge, O’Casey, Lennox Rob- 
inson, and others, but the performance I happened to see was 
that of “The New Gossoon,” a simple comedy of flapperism 
and flaming youth as they manifest themselves on an Irish farm. 
The author, George Shiels, is no Synge, but it is perhaps in 
plays of this kind that one best realizes the effectiveness of the 
Abbey Players’ tradition. They have achieved the “folk quality” 
more successfully than any other group I have ever seen. The 
result is a richness and a warmth which make almost anything 
they undertake the occasion of a genuine experience for the 
spectator. 
stands as the only monument to an important victory won by 
rtists in a state which would probably be completely “totali- 
tarian” by now if its inhabitants were not noted for a tendency 
to disagree even about the things they agree on. The note 
reads: “The Abbey Theater receives an annual subsidy from 


the government of the Irish Free State; the government does 


Incidentally there is a simple program note which 


not interfere with, nor is it responsible for, the theater’s reper- 
tory of plays.” 
“Dark Victory” 


(Plymouth Theater) is a romantic tragedy 
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D’OY LY CARTE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


FROM SAVOY THEATRE, LONDON 
ENGAGEMENT ENDS SATURDAY, DECEMBER (5th 
Wed. Mat. and Night, Nev. 21, “IOLANTHE.’ 
Thurs., Fri. and Sat. Nights and Sat. Mat.. “THE , GONDOLIERS.” 
“RUODIGORE.” 
PINAFORE.” 


WEEK NOV. 26—Mon. and Tues., 
(Thanksgiving) Mat. and Night, “Trial by jury’ and “H M 8 
Fri. and Sat. Nights and Sat. Mat... ‘THE YEOMAN of THE GUARD.” 
EC. 3, Mon. and Tues Nights. * Sette Wed. Mat. and Night 
and Thurs. one aan Nights, “THE MIKADO"; Sat. Mat. and Night, 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE West of Oth Ave. Eves ois 














PERA FOR THE PEOPLE! 
HIPPODROME Gth Avenue and 43d St 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24th, at 8:15 
O’NEILL’S “EWPEROR JONES”’ 
with JULES BLEDSOE in the Title Role 
and the HALL JOHNSON CHOIR 


Singing the Spiritual Accompaniment 
AY ALLERIA 1560 
and PAGLIACCI Seats at 


SUND 
EVE. at 8:15 


“3 SONGS 
about LENIN” 


(English Titles) 


20e 








GUSTAVE FLAUBERT’S 


“"“MADAME 
BOVARY” 





“ . . it emerges as a work of 

unusual beauty a emotional 

exaltation.”” —N Times. French Talkie—English Olalegue Titles 
CAMEO, 42d ST.£. pa Paty 9 ACME Theatre, ;4th St. & Union 8a. 








GROUP THEATER BENEFIT PRESENTATION 
OF MELVIN LEVY’S 


GOLD EAGLE GUY 


SATURDAY, DEC. 1 MOROSCO THEATRE 
Tickets at 156 Fifth Avenue, Room 534 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR DEFENSE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 


@. 








THE FORUM THEATRE PRESENTS 


“SINGING JAILBIRDS”’ 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 





i., Sat. and fee. HECKSCHER THEATRE 
OVEMBER R @ Fifth Avenue at 104th St. 
3—24—2 New York City 
:30 P mM Prices: 50c., 75c., $1.00 























| 0 JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH says © | 
D'OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY. Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operas. Martin Beck Theater. English company in the best per- 


formances of the familiar operas that you are likely ever to see. 

JAYHAWKER. Cort Theater. Portrait of a delightful scallawag 
drawn by Sinclair Lewis and Lloyd Lewis. The play’ as a play 
is a bit feeble but a stunning performance by Fred Stone as the 
senator from Kansas, helps make it very much worth seeing. 

L’AIGLON. Broadhurst Theater. Eva LeGallienne and Ethel Bar- 
rymore in an excellent production of Rostand’s museurn piece. 

LIFE BEGINS AT 8:40. Winter Garden. A lively, talented, amus- 
ing show with several sketches above the average. The best of 
them is “Chin Up,” which makes an English gentleman out of 
Bert Lahr. M.M. 

MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG. Music Box. Ingenious, smooth, 
witty but rather mechanical drama about the youth of various 
successful men who meant when they were young to do really 
important things. Reveals the authors, Moss Hart and George 
Kaufman, in a mood rather more serisus than usual. 

THE FARMER TAKES A WIFE. Forty-Sixth St. Theater. Mare 
Connelly helps make a delightful play about life on the old Erie 
Canal. It’s colorful, picturesque and amusing. 

YOBACCO ROAD. Forrest Theater. Sub-human but fascinating 
hehavior of the Georgia crackers 

WITHIN THE GATES. National Theater. 
ern miracle play with Lillian Gish. 
applause to which mine was not added. 


Sean O’Casey’s mod- 
Received with rapturous 
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about a Long [sland beauty who found true love after she had 
learned that a brain tumor gave her only six months to live. 
Tallulah Bankhead is good as the heroine but the play depends 
far too much upon the mere sensationalism of the situation to 
ount for very much. Such stories may furnish the occasion 
for interesting explorations of egpotion, but they seem rather 
empty when they do not get much farther than the presentation 


of the situation itself Josep: Woon Krutcr 


Films 
Fascism and the Screen 


ASCISM, we are told, does not intrust the national cul- 
iy ture to the clumsy and indelicate hands of the workers 

but to the more expert care of an intellectual elite—the 
writers, the artists, the technicians, the engineers. Certainly in 
those countries which have already embraced fascism there is 
some justification for this claim. In Nazi Germany, once such 
rank amateurs as Einstein, Thomas Mann, Toller, and Pabst 
were removed from the scene, culture was turned over to such 
distinguished ex-playwrights as Joseph Goebbels and Hanns 
Heinz Ewers, to such eminent philosophers as Alfred Rosenberg, 
and to Herr Hitler himself. Italy has been for several years uf- 
ler the dictatorship of a man who is not only a self-made novelist 
but also an archaeologist who can make archaeology interesting 
to the masses. There must also be in Italy here and there a few 
poets and professors who escaped that dictator’s potion of cas 
tor oil, although their names do not readily come to mind. Be 
yond a doubt, fascism has established an alliance with culture 
in every country in which it has appeared. The only question 
s how fertile this alliance has been for culture, a question 
which can best be answered by an examination of the quality of 
ts fruits. “By their fruits—” 

One of these fruits is on exhibit this week on Broadway— 
in over-ripe offering entitled “Man of Courage,” which 
dubbed version of an Italian propagandist film produced sev- 
eral years ago for the purpose of allowing Signor Mussolini to 
ongratulate himself on the draining of the Pontine marshes. 
Che subject, it will immediately be perceived, is similar to the 
favorite subject of the Soviet studios a few years back—the 
completion of a great industrial or agricultural enterprise. It 
is not, however, treated with the same concentration that marked 
the Soviet films about Magnitogorsk and the Dnieperstroy dam. 
Even the form of this production is affected by its spirit of 
In the first part we are shown the situa- 
tion in Italy during and immediately after the war. This is 
summarily indicated by a few scenes showing Communists halt- 
ing railroad trains and passing out bribes to the misguided 
Italian electorate. ‘Then, to an ear-splitting sound accompani- 
ment, come the Black Shirts and their march on Rome. Sev- 
eral old newsreels serve to recall the entente between Mussolini 
and the Vatican. 

ed until, quite suddenly, we are plunged into the depression. 
For this, it becomes apparent, the French are principally re 
ponsible—the French who discriminate against Italian immi- 


heroic expansiveness. 


Everything seems as perfect as might be de 


rrant workers in Tunis. The closing scenes are a blast of noise 


ind eloquence: modern skyscrapers spring up overnight on the 
incient Pontine marshes, the army of eight-year-olds passes in 
review, and the voice of Mussolini drowns out the loudest drums 
nd trumpets. Scattered at various points throughout is some 
thins v icly suuyestive of a plot—the story of an Italian 
soldier who recovers from amnesia in a German hospital only 


lk straight into communism at home. But so seriously 


then writing to advertisers 


has the same sort of amnesia attacked the scenarists of this 
picture that its plot need hardly be mentioned. No more than 
mitation of subject does integration of story with theme seem 
to be a characteristic of the fascist cinema. The photograph 
> technically on about a 1920 level, and the acting, including 
that of Il Duce himselr, is grotesquely bad. If this is the bes: 
that the mother of the arts can send us in the way of a spec 
ien of her culture, one must place one’s hopes for culture els 
vhere than in an alliance with fascism. The lowly field of t} 
inema at least has done much better by itself through anothe: 
ort of alliance. And after such a windy flight as “Man 
Conrage” one turns to such examples of working-class “crud 
ty” as the films of Fisenstein, Pudovkin, Ekk, and Vertov wit! 
new appreciation. WILLIAM Troy 





Contributors to This Issue | 


\lircHELL Dawson is a Chicago lawyer. | 

HuGH Russevt Fraser is on the editorial statf of Real 
America. | 

Upron SincLain was defeated at the last election as 
Democratic candidate for Governor of California. He 
is the author of “The Jungle,” “The Brass Check,’ 
and many other well-known books. | 

Mito Perkins is a Houston manufacturer. 

Hersert SoLow was managing editor of the daily strike 
bulletin issued during the walkout of the Minneapolis 
truck drivers last summer. 

Haroip I. Rurrensere, a student at the University ot 
Pittsburgh, is active in the League for Social Justice. | 

Mark VAN Doren will publish shortly a new book of | 
poems, “A Winter Diary, and Other Poems,” and a 
novel, “The ‘Transients.’ 

ARTHUR LIVINGSTON, associate professor of Romance 
languages at Columbia University, is author of “The 
Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte” and translator oi 
many of Pirandello’s plays and stories. 

Harotp Burtcuer is the American correspondent of the 
London Daily Herald. 

H. L. MENCKEN is preparing a revised edition of “The 
American Language.” 














She SEX TECHNIQUE 


IN MARRIAGE e By 1. E. Hutton, M_ D. 

“Dr. Ira Wile describes the book ss a clear, succinct, non-emotiona! .subor! 

tative and conservative exposition of the practical facters involved in wuakivg 

marriage successful om the sexual level. That describes the book = exart 
It is primarily concerned with the conduct of the honeymoon and ww!!! 

the technic of the sexual performance.”’—Dr, Morris Fishbein 

Price $2.00 (postaye 15c extra) Recommended by Physiciar 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, New York Cit; 


WINTER TRAVEL SEASON IS ON 


Consult Us on Your Travel Plans to— 


FLORIDA — BERMUDA — CALIFORNIA 
NASSAU — HAVANA — MEDITERRANEAN 
SABBATICAL VACATIONS 


PLANNED TO SUIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL DESIRE 
Comfortable and Economical 


ROUND TRIP TO EUROPE $110.09 and up 


GUS VEG 


POPULAR PRICED 
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By 
C. O. SYLVESTER MAWSO! 


Author “International Book of Names” 


Entirely new——unique——compre- 
hensive. Really several dictionaries 
A reader's guide 
te 11,000 non-English terms, fully 


translated. 


rolled into one. 


400 Pages $2.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 














LECTURES 


COOPER UNION 
Department of Social Philosophy 
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ormeriy The People’s Institute) 
IN THE GREAT HALL 

h Strect and Astor Place—at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 


Friday, November 30th 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


he Cultural Inheritance of America” 
Sunday, December 2nd 
PROFESSOR ROBERT M. MAC IVER 
How Is Belief Modified by Social Change ?’’ 


Tuesday, December 4th 
PROFESSOR ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 


Cultural Values In A Planned Economy 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES _ 
3 ed EDMONDS, LITERARY AGENT. First 


novels, stories wanted. No advance 
barges 5639 Rippey St., Pittsburgh, Pa, (or 
ios W. 8 ‘Sth St., New York). 
_ POSITIONS W WANTED 
Y OU ING man, 32, good appearance, excellent 
impractical education, Tesiven any permanent 


ork, city or country. Can milk, drive, type, tutor 
variety of subjects, do gardening, housework, and 
in cooking. Excellent references. Box 526, c/o 





the Nation. 
OMAN, writer, B.S. Columbia University, 
available for translations, research, literary; 
laboration, editorial work. Special qualifications 
atural, social sciences, medicine, West Furopear 
inguages, literature history, conscientious accu- 


ate worker. Box 527, c/o The Nation. 


L EC TURERS WANTED 





[ ECTU RERS on Science, History, Relig. 
‘ Art, Biography for additional evening courses 
lult educational school. Write Box $29, c/o 
ation 

















Are You A Nudist ? 


might be and not know it. Many people 
ere. All you have guessed about Nudism may 
be wrong. Don't guess—it's too important. Read 
the tatest authoritative book 


THE A BC OF NUDISM 


by Rev. Ilsley Boone 
Exeoutive Sec'y Inter. Nudist Conference, Manag- 
Ing Editor THE NUDIST, official organ of the 


Nudist movement in America. 26 lovely nudist 





photos. Sets Nudism straight before the world. 
Price $1.00 
THE OPEN ROAD 


A Liberal, Independent, Magazinelet of 
High Voltage for People Not 
Afraid to Think 
Founded 1908 at 
Pigeon-Roost-in-the-U oods, Indiana 
$l a Yr., 3 Mo, trial 25c, Sample FREE 
Editor and Publisher 
BRUCE CALVERT 
(One of the Original Nudists of America. The 
man who 30 years ago roamed naked end uu- 


ashamed over the lovely Sand Dunes of Lake 
Michigan, where mow stands the city Gary, 
Ind.) 


SPECIAL OFFER TO ALL READERS OF THE 
NATION! One year’s subscription to THE OPEN 


ROAD, FREE, with every copy of “THE A BC of 
Nudism’’ (twe dollars of grand vaiue) for price ef 
book alone—one dollar by mail postpaid. Order NOW! 


This get-acquainted offer may not appear again. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Pocahontas Path 
Mountain View, New Jersey, 


U. S. A. 





EDU Cc ATIONAL 


23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 1] 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR || 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE B0Ok || 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
8 Hockefeller Center - New York 


N. Y. ALL LANGUAGE CLUB 
Exchanges, conversational circles, lectures. 
$1.00 MONTHLY 
Private, class instruction, free trial. 


118 W. 43rd, LOngacre 5-8071 





PERSONAL 

wanted on fictionalized bi- 
State quali- 
Box 





OLLABORATOR 

ography, Spanish-Jewish history. 
fications and experience. Partnership basis. 
523, c/o The Nation. 

rTRACTIVE offer for writer or artist (man 

or couple) who wants to live in country free 
Owner of Pennsylvania chicken farm wants three 
hours help with daily outdoor work and assistance 
in housekeeping in return for free lodging and 
board. For further particulars refer to Box 524, 
c/o The Nation. 


120 NATION READERS have joined CON- 

rACTS, the correspondence club for the 
inte lectually isolated Send 3c stamp for Proe- 
pectus 7a. Unusual books loaned. CONTACTS 
Rox 91. Station D, New Ye rk City. 


A’ TITOR of smart comedy has excellent motion 
e cture 
| 











possibilities, desires cooperation of re- 
expe rienced producer. Box 525, c/o Nation. 





ROOMS F OR RE NT 


RIGHT room Private family, only room 
rented. Young woman. Apt. 73, 311 West 
95th St. 


IVE in perro sociable liberal environment. 


4 Piano. Discussion group and other activities. 
Studios $4.50 up. 925 West End Ave. (105th), 
6 S. 
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THANKSGIVING 
Nov. 29, 

An un@sual enjoyable, and 
program—-" ‘from atchey 


' \ 
varied four-day 
Mouse to mountain 


HOLIDAYS 
I0—Dec. 1, 2 


f 





climbing.’ The usual big turkey dinner, too 
4 days 3 days 2 days ' day 
$15 $12.50 $9 $5 





MWeek-end rownd trip fares to Harmon: 
Grand Central—$1.50; 125th St.—1.30 
last meets all trains at Harmos station, 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
ODG 


Peekskill, 


a N. Y. 
Atlantic Highlands, 


RED OAKS ()2°\.ui 


Golf, riding, tennis, all outdoor activities, 150 
acre estate, ivate lake, beautiful country. 
Excellent food, spacious house, log fires. Just 
over the hour from New York by train oc 
auto. Pennsylvania Railroad or Centrail Rail- 
road of New Jersey to Red Bank 

Management: Mascha and Sven Strunsky 


Telephone: Atlantic Highlands 264 


Pes. 1403 

















ZINDOREST 
PARE 


MONROBER, N. Y. Phone 300 
Formerly a millionaire’s estate of 
150 acres, beautifully landscaped. 
Tennis Handball) courte Fish- 
ing. Many more attractions. Sad- 
fie horses on premisea Nearbs 
golf 1% hours Erie B.R. oF 





suto. Open all year. 


The LAKE VIEW 


. preferred for excellent location, splen 
i modern culsine and different clien- 








«fally reduced rate for Thanksgiving 


59 Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 


REBECCA SILVER ANNA EPSTEIN 
Tel. Lakewood 287—063 


Hillcrest Lodge tn" 33° amu 














train, 50 by car. Golf, tennis on premises. Plain- 
ficid, N. J. Millington 222. 
THE OLD FASHION HOUSE 
TIME for reservations, Christmas and New 
Years. Full week, good entertainments. Con- 
gers, N. Y. Box 153 
IVERSIDE INN, Seymour, Conn., on Housa- 
tonic River. Beautif rm country Fishing, 
boating, other oe sports Excellent food. 
Rates, $3.50 day, $20 week. Felephone Derby 639-2, 
SY MPHONIC MUSIC 
MUSIC LOVERS —100.000 of the Anest records 


in the world on sale, 50e - T5e per record (values $1.56 
and $2). The symphonies. Chamber Music, Operas, ete, 
of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHM, MOZART, WAG- 
NER, ete. Mall orders. Catalogue. GRAMAPHONE 
HOP, 18 EF 48th #t., New York 


SHARE APARTMENT 





Yo NG woman Jewish wishes to live with or 
share apartment with intelligent sociable mar- 
ried couple or young business woman, pre‘erably 
in Midtown Manhattan. Box 530, c/o The Netion 


EXCHANG E 


student, educated here and 

abroad, speaks French, German, English per- 
fectly, would exchange language or music lessons 
or help with children for room and board Hox 
528, c/o The Nation. 


IRL, 16, music 
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COMING SOON 


England, Russia, the 
Balkans, and the United States 


Harold J. Laski, writing on the recent Labor victories in the British municipal 
elections, will discuss the results in the light of future political events. Does the 
government want to postpone a national election until 1936, and what are their 


chances for a majority if and when they go to the country? 


Louis Fischer, Moscow correspondent for The Nation, writes from the Ukraine. 
He tells of birth control and factories, children and tractors. In Russia they 
go together since “every Soviet factory has a nursery as well as every large office 


building and every collective farm.” 


Dr. Oscar Jaszi’s third article on racial, political, and economic forces in the 
Balkans. Professor Jaszi discloses a situation in which old wrongs are festering, 


old feuds smoldering; one which he sees as heading directly and swiftly toward war. 


And At Home 


The important and timely series on Taxation and Pub- 


lic Finance by members of the Faculties of Columbia 
and New York Universities, the London School of 
Economics, the University of North Carolina, and 
the New School of Social Science in New York City. 


A 13-week introductory subscription costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
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